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ABSTRACT 

Thirteen articles, with an introduction , focus on the 
overall nature and effect of federal involvement in education and 
suggest what the federal role ought to be. The first five articles 
examine federal policy dilemmas in the areas of federal" educational 
expenditures, fragmentation of federal programs, elementary and 
secondary education, criteria for the federal role, and categorical 
programs for the disadvantaged. Th^ relationship between federal and 
states roles in education, including the impact of the new U.S. 
Department of Education, is examined in the next three articles. 
Finally,' five authors present various prescriptions for federal 
educational policies in the 1980s. These articles include a review of 
the 1980 Democratic attd Republican *plat£orm planks on education, a 
plea for changes in federal requirements for local accountability, a 
conservative critique of the Department of Education/ a suggestion* 
for improving coordination among federal elementary and secondary 
programs, and an -assessment of the effects of future economic, 
technological, demographic, governmental, and cultural trends on 
federal education policies. (RW) 
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^Vhat is the proper federal role m education? Over the years this' 
abstract question has generated a(remarkablQ degree of passion and a 
partisanship, dividing educators and the general public while mak- 
ing federal education policy a major political issue. 

The debate is at least as lively — and as far from resolution — in 
-the early Eighties as it was during the Great Society period. At this 
w^ng (early 1981) the federal role in education appears to be 
destined for 'its most searching examination, and perhaps most 
wrenching changes, since the mid-sixties. 

An outside observer, reviewing the numbers, may find the ar- 
gumeufcfrperplexing. Next to health care, education is the largest 
public "industry" in America — absorbing nearly 8 per cent of the 
Gross National Product, and over 20 per cent of all governmental 
expenses, employing well over 3 million adults and directly touch- 
ing the lives of every American family. But as Jack Jennings points 
out in the first selection of this, volume, the federal contribution to 
education is now and always has been relatively small. State and 
local government each contributes roughly four times the money 
into education that Washington does* 

But money — at least, where governments are concerned — is far 
from everything. Federal officials have at their command a goodly 
mix of carrots and sticks, as well as a potent degree of influence. 
All of these have increasingly £ome into play in recent years. As a 
result Washington's influence over education has grown far more 
than bare budget figures would indicate. Forty years ago a "typical 
educator" couM plausibly assert that the federal government was 
almost totally irrelevant to his or her job. Few would make this 
claim today. For better or worse the federal government, while still 
a minority shareholder in (he educational enterprise, is generally 
conceded to have attained a position far greater than its modest 

• * V 

* See, general^, The Condition of Education, 1980 edition, Nationa^Center for 
Education Statistics, U S Department of Education, Washington, D C \9fy± 
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financial contributions would suggfest. 

This growing federal presence has now stimulated a growing cho- 
rus of criticism, which is transforming the nature of debate over the 
proper federal role . 
, Reviewing the arguments and confrontations over federal edu- 
cational policy during the Seventies, hindsight comfortably at the 
ready, one is struck by the way in which these often bitter debates 
focused on means rather than ends. Arguments .revolved about the 
structure of federal agencies fulminating, of a}y rse ' in tne tnrce " 
yea'r struggle over the creation of the Departrhfent of Education), 
the amount of prescriptive regulation (affirmative action, Title IX, 
bilingual education mandates, etcj and funding levels for estab- 
lished programs, but generally accepted both the progfammatic ap- 
proach of federal efforts and'the implicit assumptions about public 
Wcation that lay behind these programs. 

As the Eighties begin, it appears that the modern period of federal 
'education policy making— which, we should remind ourselves, only 
dates back about fifteen years — is about to enter a new phase, one 
that is likely to be ^narked by far more questioning of basic premises 
and established approaches than in the recent past. 

More than ever, the overall nature and effect of the federal pres- 
ence, rather than specific directions, has come in for searching crit- 
icism Fairly or unfairly, the purposes, methods and consequences 
of federal involvement in education are all under attack. Comfort- 
able assumptions about the federal role, and for that matter the 
place of public education itself, are being challenged in ways both 
new and old. 

The legislative battle over the Reagan Administration's consol- 
idation proposals, which appears likely to continue through much 
of the 97th Congress, is one sign of this "rethinking." But the 
larger issue of what is the proper federal rple in' education will 
continue to be debated long after the specific question of program 
consolidation is answe.red. , , 

This volume, the fourth in a series^of IEL Policy Papers tracing 
the evolving debate over federal education policy, is designed to 
contribute to that debate^ looking at both the current dilemmas 
facing policymakers and some possible solutions to these problems * 

* Earlier volumes in the series are Perspectives on Federal Educational Policy An 
Informal Colloquium (1976), Federalism at the Crossroads Improiing Educational 
Policymaking \ 1976), and Educational Pohcyryakwg in the Carter Years 1 1978) All 
are avadable from the Institute for Educational Leadership, Box B, Suite 310, 1001 
Connecticut Avenue N W , Washington D C, 20036, at prepaid prices of $1 50, $3 00 
and $4 00, respectively \ ^ 
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Like its predew&M)i\s. this volume includes abroad cross-section uf 
views abuut what existing federal policies really are, and what thev 
ought to be ' 
v ''Volumes such as this are part of the Institutes effort to strengthen 
and improve, the policymaking system in American education. The 
Institute is a pnvateU supported, politically neutral forum and 
training-center th^t emphasizes three. objectives. 

--strengthening the formal-a-nd informal communications links 
among policv makers, educators, researchers and those who 
pay for and who consume educational services, 
—offering talented individuals mid-career training that will in- 
crease their effectiveness and the educational systems qual- 
ity, 

- giving educators and the public at large a clearer understand- 
ing of kev educational issues and what is actually happening*— 
as well as alternatives about what might happen— in the na- 
tion's classrooms and campuses. 
In their Foreword to Federalism at the Crossroad*, the Institutes 
Samuel Halpenn and George Kaplan wrote, "we solicit the written 
reactions of our readers Nothing would please us more -\han an 
outpouring of responses — pro or con-ywhich would justify a second 
coHection of contributions to what ought t6 become a vital national 
discourse about the future of the federal system in education " 
We hope for a simi4ar outpouring frim this volume 

-^Robert Miller 
1EL Senior Associate 
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THE FEDERAL ROLE IN PAYING 
FOR EDUCATION 
\INTHE80's 

John F. Jennings* 

Siince much of m> academic training was in the field of history, 
s I believe that it is best to look. to the past in order to understand 
betted the future. Therefore, I would lil& to review how the last 
decade or *o saw a very significant shift in the financing of educa- 
tion. 

Within the last 10 to 12 years State governments have moved 
aggressively toward financing a larger share of the cost of education 
at all levels. Public elementary and secondary education, public 
higher education, and private higher education have all been the 
recipients of substantially increased State aid. 

During'^ that same time period, the Federal government has at 
best only slightly, increased its contribution toward paying for the 
cost of education at all levels. In fact, its contribution to private 
higher educatiorThas actually declined as a* percentage of the total 
cost. 

Local boards of education, municipalities, county governments, 
and various sources of financing higher education have all been 
relieved to some extent of having, to finance the same share of the 
cost pf education as they assumed in tne past. But the relief has 
come from State governments and not from t^e Federal govern- 
ment, 

I have to emphasizje that point because the popular impression 
has often been that the 1960s and 19^0's witnessed the advent ,of 



* John F Jennings is Counsel and Staff Director of the Subcommittee on Elementary, 
Secondary, and Vocational Education of the Committee on Education and Labor, 
U S 'House of Representatives. This paper was originally presented at a symposium 
sponsored *by Phi Delta Kappa- of Northwestern University on March 8, 1980 
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the Federal. government as a \ery majors contributor to paying for 
tht cost uf education TheTederal contribution has been large and 
growing, but the rapi4b increasing costs of education have kept the 
Federal share at a relatively stable percentage of th£ whole 

The statistics describe these conclusions best 

hi 1966. for public elementary and sec6ndar> education, localities 
paid 33 iY( of the costs, the States paid for 39 Y< , and the Federal 
go\ernment 7 9^r In 1978, the respestiY e shares were 47 W'< local, 
44 l'< State, and 8 l r ? Federal 

Within the last 12 years the State governments have picked up 
a much greater share of the cost of public elementary and secondary 
education— a full five percentage points more of the total costs — 
while the Federal share increased only slightly arid the locaK share 
d ec r e a se d %u b s t a n ti a 1 1 y 

In higher education the same trend of greater State support pre- 
vailed For public higher education, in 1968, State, governments 
paid 37 % 2' ( of the costs of universities <md 37 l r i of the costs of two- 
Near institutions By 1977, this' State support had increased to 
41 5 r < and 45\3'r respectively — a 4 3 r '< and 7 6 (V < increase respec- 
tively Other^public four-year institutions received about the same 
degfee of State support tfVor that time period 

The Federal share of the costs of education in public Universities 
actually -declined— from 24 V,< \n 1968 to 18 r ; in 1977 The Federal 
share increased a few percentage points in support of other public 
four-year institutions and two-year institutions — from 13.3'v to 
15 ¥< and from 5 6 f < to 7 2 f < respectively Other sources — loe^l gov- 
ernmental and private — tnade up for the remaining costs in those 
^institutions 

The saTne* trend of greater State support holds true for private 
institutions of higher education Between 1968 and 1977. State rev- 
enue contributed to private universities increased from 1 6 r r to 1.9^ 
and to other private four-yeaV institutions from V\ to 2 3 f .r„ Al- 
though still not a major source of revenue for private institutions, 
State funding '<;lid increase during the last 10- years 

As regards Federal support for private higher education, a sig- 
nificant decline occufred — similar to the decline experienced l# 
public universities In 1968, the Federal government contributed 
36 o f f of the revenue in private universities aYid \4 r '< in other pri- 
vate four-year institutions By 1977, thos'e percentages had fallen 
to 27 3 r r and 13 3 (/ < respectively 

To summarize the trends over the last decade, State support for 
public elementary and secondary education and for most .of higher 
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education increased significantly. During the same time period, the 
Federal share inereasecTslightly for elementary , and secondary ed- 
ucation and for public two-year and four-year institutions of higher 
education other thanViniversities, but actually declined for public 
universities and for private institutions of higher education. 

Greater State support and only slightly higher or declining Fed- 
eral supporv occurred during a period when many more billions than 
ever before were being spent for alTlev els**of education For instance, 
the Federal share alone of public elementary and secondary edu- 
cation increased from $2 0 billion in 1966 to $6.6 billion in 1978, 
or in constant 1978 dollars— from $3 2 billion' in 1966 to $6 6 billion 
in 1978 1 , ' 

The overriding fact, howev er,>vhich must be remembered is that 
the ..total costs of educationist all levels increased tremendously 
during that time period, $43.5 billion was spent on all public edu- 
cation in 1968, and this amount increased to $107.6 -bill ion i\l 977/ 
Consequently, even such a large increase as the Federal gov* 
ment contributed— even viewed in constant doll^Vs — could barely 
keep up'with the rapidly rising ct»sts of providing education Over- 
all, the Federal share of the cost of education remained, fairly con- 
stant during that decade 

A principal question that must be dealt with is what will happen 
in the 1980's Will this trend continue from the 70's? Will the 
State share of the cost of education continue to increase, and will 
the Federal share continue to remain relatively constant 0 . 

In mv opinion at least, the key fact that undergirds the expansion 
of the State role in education has to do , with changes that have^ 
occurred over the last decade or two in the forms of State taxation 

In 1968, the States raised 19 81 of all revenues generated by all 
^levels of government m the country By 1977, this percentage had 
increased to 23.71 —almost a'full four percentage points. 

The dollar amounts are even more jarring. In 1968, State gov- 
ernments had 52.5 billion dollars to spend By 1977, this had yv T 
creased to 155 8 billion dojl^rs, 

At the same time the locaf^share of all revenue remained fairly 
stable But, the Federal share of all revenues declined substan- 
tially— from 62 T/t in 1968 to 58.1% in 1977. ^ \ 

In other words, States have been raising more revenue relatively, 
and the Federal government less. In my opinion, this key.fact.un- 
derhes the ability of State governments to become more active in 
many areas, including education. This trend will Jikely continue, 
because the States' new sources of revenue tend.to be more flexible 
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thah those relied un in the past, e g , income taxes instead of prop- 
erty and use taxes. State governments should at least be able to 
maintain their relative revenue positions, il will leave a discussion 
of the effects of the various taxpayer revolts to others ) 
* So, if we presume that the relative revenue-raising positions of 
the various levels of government remain relativel> the same, is 
there any likelihood of the Federal government increasing its con ; 
tribution to education from the substantial revenues it alreadv 
has— 58.1^ of the total revenues raised in the country'' 

In order to answer this question, I wottld like to discuss first the 
future of Federal support for all domestic programs # 

Id 1979 the Adv isory Commissioffon Intergov ernmental Relations 
issued, a report which concluded that Federal support of domestic 
governmental activities has crested and is on its way down as a 
percentage of total 1 governmental aid. This report pointed out that 
fiscal 1979. showed an increase in Federal aid vyhich was less than 
half of that shown in recent years. The current fiscal year— 1980 — 
shows a continuing and much sharper slowdown. 

The ACIR cont^nds.that a cross-roads has been reached«as regards 
Federal aid and that "State and local governments must depend on 
their own revenue sources for an in<$reasingl> larger share of their 
•expenditures" The Commission did not give all its reasons for 
reaching this conclusion, except to point out that there have been 
efforts to restrain Federal expenditures to controlufrfiation and that 
fiscal pressures on the Federal government have been relatively 
more acute than on otfrer levels of government. 

In rr>y opinion, the ACIR does have a bias towards encouraging 
an enlargement of the State role* in our Federal system, but none- 
theless I believe that they have pointed out an incipient trend And 
this trend is based on the relative revenue-raising abilities of the 
various levels of government " * , 

If we presume that this conclusion regarding a declining Federal 
role is accurate N or even if we presume that there will be a relatively 
stable Federal role in supporting domestic activities, what can we 
sa> concerning support for education 0 it is always-difficult to try to 
foresee the future Ai*d anyone who tries to do so has to hope that, 
once the future ha i .aarrfrf^nn one goes back to review those pre- 
dictions 

But, I wouldiike to risk a prediction I believe that Federal sup- 
port for education will be lucky to remain, during the '80's, at 
„ relatively the same percentage as it is today. This^ prediction is 
based on two general trends and on four characteristics which are 
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peculiar to the structure of Federal aid to education First. I shall ' 
describe the two general trends 

First', the declining number of adults with children in school has • 
contributed to a decline in education's political magic A decade ago 
44<v of the population were parents of children in the public schools 
Todar. that percentage is.down to 28 r /(. 

Manv people have concentrated on the declining enrollments 
which are occurring in our schools, but, not much publicity has fb.- 
cused on the necessan correlation— that there are also many fewer 
parents As a result, fewer and fewer people have a direct stake in 
the- schools and so more 'people «"? inclined to vote for their pock- 
•etbooks instead of for che'schools in their communities 

Propositions 13 and 5 in California are prime examples of this 
*mood. And the enactment of those propositions shows, of course, 
that this public mood can affect State support of education as much 
asV affects Federal.support. . 

There could be a -moderating of this mood in the mid-1980 s de- 
pending on what. happens- with the fertility of the post-war "baby- 
boom'^omeitvwho have become or will become married within 
the next few fears But no one as yet knows that for suro 

Second, demands are increasing forgather progra ms and services. 
especially at the Federal level of government, and meeting these 
demands" will result in less funding being potentially available for 
education Everyone is aware of the need for alternative energy 
sources, and the Federal government is about to launch a muUi- 
bilhon dollar program of synthetic fuel production More being 
spent- in that area* necessarily meanness being potentially ayafla- 
ble for other areas, such as education. , , . ■ ■ 

Another area of rapidly growingTederal expenditures concerns 
the aged Bv 1990. one in five Americans will be over the. age pf oo 
For the first*time in our history, -this age group will.exceed in mim- 
be/lhe entire elementary-secondary school population And. since 
' the elderly vote more consistently than any other group in the pop- 
. ulation, politicians take special note of their concerns and needs. 
Another area which will gain many billions more in future Fed- 
eral budgets is the area of national defepse. To state it midly, there 
,s a strong feeling in Washington that we have not spent enough 
< on our defense forces to meet our obligations and that we must 
immediately begin to do so. I 

Those two trends contributing to a reduced emphasis oh education 
in the future at the Federal level have to do with general demo- 
graphic trends and with other factors in society The following four 
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"ieasons win Federal did to education will probabU not grow in the 
tut are concern things peeuliai U> the structure of present Federal 
aid programs 

In addition io thust? first two general trends,, the first reason. en- 
dangering growth of Federal aid i* jthat they is presently tw broad- 
support for Federal edtmition programs throughout society 
Si\t\ percent of the aid administered b\ the US. Office of Educa- 
tion' i^ toi programs of compensatory education for poor children 
in elementary and ^econdan schools and for programs of, basic 
gianU to assist financially need> students attending colleges and 
unuersities Most Of Ihe remainder of the aid is -focused on partic- 
ular t>Rt\s of students, such as the handicapped, or -on particular 
needs, such as for* bilingual education, or desegregation assistance 

Frequently . onlv the teachers and 'administrators immediately 
affected b\ the^e programs are willing to push for increases jn their 
appropriations Mam others in education look upon these programs 
tL> p^npheral to their concerns or even as detrimiyitaj since they 
mi^nt U*fte time away from the regular school curriculum. 
^j^ ondh , and this point is really an extension of the first reason, 
the Federal focus on the economical!) dlsadvantagea\ the handi- 
capped, desegregation assistance, and other special needs leads at 
times to a resentment jigamst these pmgrams. ^ . 

Most of these programs arel>eing provided' because of a feeling 
thaf the needs of these groups a^d the meeting of theSe interests 
were being ignored at the local levet^Aand so, special programs were 
established *o» focus on them. 

*But, tht?se progranis had to be structured so that the perceived — 
and locally slighted— needs would be met w ith this aid Of course, 
thi* led to the imposition of many requirements and ebndiftons and 
then audits and much paperwork. ^ 

All of this leads unfortunately to a situation where more and 
more Jocal educators are saying that they wonder whether the 
amount of aid is really worth the administrative hassle. 

Thirdly, and this point is related to the previous twy reasons. 
Federal aid is sometimes resented because it us' used as the instrh- 
mentjor enforcing civil rights requirements. 

School districts and colleges must revise their athletic programs; 
pursuant to Title IX Schools and^other institutions until recently 
faced cut-offs of Federal aid unless they complied with Title VI of 
♦the Civil flights Act Schools and colleges must make their facilities 

* The C S Office of Rcfucation was merged into the new Department of Education 
in May. 1980 [Editor] 
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more accessible to the handicapped pursuant to section 504, and 
they must not discriminate against anyone on the basis of age 

All of these requirements— which cause uncomfortable change- 
are conditions which must be met by educational institutions re- 
ceiving Federal aid So. not onl> is Federal aid focused on the poor 
and on special needs, but it also carried wit,h it various conditions 
designed to implement broad social policy 1 am sure tfairt most of 
you here today 'support these social policies, as do I. but is it any 
wonder that the Federal aid which k> used as the instrument to 
implement them is not any more popular, and supported, than it is' ? 

Fourthh and lastly. Federal aid for education is usuajly struc- 
tured as a so-called "controllable" item in the Federal budget Only 
the school lunch programs, the guaranteed student loan subsidies 
and a few others are entitlements. 

Although thi^ last 'point % may seem somewhat arcane, it ls'very 
important m terms of which Federal programs are funded over time 
•Education programs unfortunately fall into the category of those 
' which are less likely to receive sufficient funding because the threat 
ot legal action to secure their funding does not exist— as it does for 
the Federal entitlement programs, such a.s social security - 

To sum up. these six points— two rooted in broad trends and four 
reasons peculiar to the structure of Federal aid programs— make it 
unlikely that Federal aid as it is presently structured will greatly 
increase in funding in the years ahead The natural next question 
is whether there is any possibility of changing Federal aid to make 
it more popular and more broadly based 

My opinion is that this is not very likely at this time, and my 
reasons for Relieving this are two-fold First, some earlier forms of 
Federal aid which are more broadly based are currently under con- 
stant attack for -not being focused on speciakpopulations and on 
special needs MggTofJh&te attacks are being-led by those who want 
tq curtail Federal spending and who have seized on these programs 
as likely victims of such curtailment. And their attacks are having 
some effect. 

For instance. Federal support for vocational education, which 
dates to 1917 and which is relatively unfocused, has been held down 
in appropriations for the last five years so that— until last year 
when it achieved an increase— it had actually suffered a 26% de- 
cline in appropriations in constant dollars between 1972 and 1977 

Another example is the Administration s attack on the subsidy 
for students who pay for their own lunch in the federally supported 
school lunch program. o 

\ 
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Another example uf an attempt to cut back on an> aid to the 
middle-class is* the Administration s efforts to hold down spending 
on the. loans fui students, from middle-income families In an effort 
to fight offenaUment^uf a verv expensive and unfocused tuition tax 
credit, Federal law was recently amended, with the reluctant en- 
dorsement of the Carter Adnumstiatiun. to permit families of an\ 
income to applv through banks fbr'loans guaranteed and partialis 
subsidized bv the Federal government Since so man) middle-class 
' families are taking advantage of these loans now. and also since 
the interest rates the government has to pa) have increased so 
much duetto inflation and the government's own tight mone'tarv 
policies, the Administration is trving to revise this program and to 
have middle-class families pay more. > 

So there is the dilemma Man) policv -makers in Washington be- 
lieve that Federal aid ought to be highl) fdcused so that it achieves 
a certain objective, such'as* aiding the poor But by doing precisely 
"that, 'the "constituencv for the programs becomes limited, and the 
programs becomV unpopular due to their identification with the 
_podr or with minont) groups In addition, the administrative re- 
quirements are generally written tightly so as to achieve a partic- 
ular objective, further adding to the burdensomeness,and unpopu- 
larity of the programs. ' - 
, Being reluctant -to. end this discussion on such a negative 'note, I 
would like to point out tw^ factors that possibl) ma) help to break 
this impasse First, the new Department of Education has the real 
£ potential to take a fre^h look at these programs and to create a 
different structure In m> opinion, this was- not possible with edu- 
cational programs being in the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare because that" Department had too many bureaucratic 
layers - ^ 

And second, the growing militancy and political sophistication of 
teachers, especiall) in the National Education Association, can pos- 
sibl) provide the necessary political muscle to find solutions. Teach- 
ers and college professors today are being left far behind in terms 
of salar) increases to keep up with inflation) And so their anger 
ma) channel itself into being an effective political instrument. 

As we enter the new decade of the 1980's, I am sure that many 
different parts of societ) are trying to foresee what the future holds. 
That task is alwa)s risky since -unforeseen events inevitably alter 
what we thought* were certainties. The Arab oil boycott of 1973 is 
a prifine, example of an unforeseen event which had, and is contin- 
uing to have, immense repercussions. 
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In education we ma> experience similar unforeseen but important 
events or trends I would simply plead that everyone pretend to take 
senoutfU all of today's predictions but then have the grace never 
to remind an\ of us of* how w rong thev may all -have been 
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EDUCATION POLICY FOR THE 

, EIGHTIES: 
WE CAN'T GET THERE FROM 
HERE ... 

Samuel Halperin* 



ocial changes over the next few decades ^viii place a burden on 
our educational system as great as any it has ever faced. Unfortu- 
nately, our present federal aid system is inadequate and has not yet 
obtained sufficient results to justify the substantial public invest- 
ments lryt. It is inconceivable that federal aid programs and federal 
education^ agencies, \s structured today, can meet tomorrow's de- 
mands.. In short, "We can't get there from here M 

Irr vie^inathe current federal aid system, tfTreTTareas are of im- 
mediate cojrcern. (a) fragmentary versus holistic polic>, (2) ovei^ 
load.x4*jtfmuch complexity, and too much change, and (3) policy fis 
if people didn't matter. Unless there is substantial improvement in 
these areas, it seems very doubtful that federal education agencies 
wilkbe able to cope with a most uncertain future. 

Fragmentary Versus Holistic Policy 

The current fragmentation of our "non-system'' of federal aid 
militates against a holistic view of*education and the maximum 
development of human potential. We give far too little time and- 
a^jtention to assessing the impact of a /givenNict on education or 
learning as a whole. Rather, our vision and our inquiry seem limited 
too often tor&rrbwer questions of schooling or of specific concerns, 
suc h aa "Tit|y C" or ''Btegram Y. M One ^ear we legislate for 

x * Samuel Halperrtfis the "DireOtor of the Institute for Educational Leadership. He 
was formerly DeputyS&ssiBtant Secretary of Health, Education and Welfare for Leg- 
islation • 
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higher educatit/n. another >ear for elementary* and secondary, the 
n£xt year for vocational. There is scarcely ever time to consider the* 
Relationship of one educational program to another, of one level of 
education to another * ; 

Virtually every congressional committee and over 70, executive 
branch departments and agencies take dozens of actions each year 
which affect the health of our educational enterprise When, for 
example, the labor committees of the Congress helped to enact P L 
the "Age Discrimination in Employment Act Amendments 
uf 1978." thev pla>ed havoc with both educational practice and 
budgets b> requiring some institutions to retain staff they might 
otherwise have replaced with younger, presumably less costly, in- 
structors/Similarly . energ} policy— or #fcck thereof— greatly affects 
the solvency of educational institutions. While manufacturers pass 
along higher fuel costs to consumers and when the president dere- 
gulates prices of oil or natural gas, to wheiia do the schools and 
colleges turn when their heating and lighting bills soar 9 

And how educationall> rational is it for public policy to subsidize 
child care and clay care through tax credits while denying similar 
financial support. for the same age child whose parents would prefer 
educational benefits in the form of tuition, books and fees 9 Is there 
educational sense in policies which, through tax deductibility of 
educational expenses, encourage individuals to improve skills 
needed in their current employment but deny support for training 
that same, individual for new employment, presumably of greater 
worth to both the individual and society 9 Currently, television, the 
most powerful educative medium of our time, lies beyond the juris-^ 
diction of the education committees of the Congress So do telecom-' 
munications-tmd many of the new technologies of tommorrow 

These are only a few examples of the ad hoc, fractionated char-, 
acter of contemporary policies affectjng education Even limiting 
our inquiry'to issues within .the jurisdiction of one specific congres- 
sional committee, for example the House Subcommittee on Ele- 
mentary. Secondary and Vocational' Education, it would be fair to 
say that— for all its. many and real successes— the legislative pro- 
cess, as now constituted, gives inadequate attention "to legislative 
oversight Too often the predominant interest in inspecting federal 
aid programs is to find out what's Faited and especially who's at 
fault. Too often the inquiry is conducted in the spirit of a prosecut- 
ing attorney, rather thah in the spirit of a partner who also loses 
when things go wrong and who, out of self-interest, tries to learn 
how to make things go right. 
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Mo&t oversight gives too little attention to questions of what it 
would take to get the job done right. Are the burdens and respon- 
sibilities imposed upon the implementing bureaucracies— federal, 
state, local institutes- administratively feasible? Do^ they have 
the necessary ^personnel to do the job? Are their staffs properly 
trained for these new roles' 1 Are state legislatures and school boards 
likel> to come up with the matching resources necessary tp^make 
the federal mandates morejliaj}/pap L 

When Congress authur/zeTspecific sulfites, will th/ executive be 
given the personnel C'sloVs") and the dollaA to carry them out, or 
will they remain hollow geM^n^s'? And, afterVreaScJnable period of 
trial and error, and a trul> collaborative and constructive attitude 
on the part of the Congress, will the Members have the courage to 
consolidate, terminate of otherwise replace defective programs? 

Overload: Too Much Complexity, Too Much Change 

I am an unreconstructed champion of federal aid to education 
general lv . and of categorical aid in particular. But sometimes a good 
thing can be carried too far 

According to the National Center for £ducation Statistics, there 
are now almost 1,100 federal education and training programs De- 
pending on hoit one counts them, )he U.S Department of Education 
manage* at least 150 This amount of programming is counterpro- 
ductive, for it faces educators and implementing bureaucracies with 
a degree of complexit> and cumbersomeness that must ultimately 
be self-defeating' True,* these programs can be "managed"— in th,e 
sense that* the agencies can pass out their appropriations, on time, 
with complete compliance to .managerial rulebooks. But so many 
programs— spreading dollars, expectations and dreams a mile wide 
and an inch deep — can never measure up to their potential The 
human mind cannot really comprehend that degree of complexity 
Of necessity, it focuses on a few central tasks and, in fact, defaults 
on a host of others. Everything can't be a jpnority. 

As the president of California's State Boaf3 of Education, Mi- 
chael W Kirst, a former congressional and Office of Management 
and Budget (OMB) staffer as well as U.S. Office of Education Title 
I manager, has written. 'The question becomes hoHv>much change 
can an organization take,-and continue to deal effectively with its 
clients?" This is a particularly cogent question, sinc^the way we 
Americans seem to cope with change ls'by loading a new reform or 
innovation on to the old system, scarcely^ver reducing the original 
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burdens Shall we have Minimum Competency Examinations, 
School Site Management. IndividuaWiducational Plans 0 Yes! Let's 
add them \o TearcLTeuching, Early Childhood Programs, PPBS, 
MBQ^ZBB. Flexible, Scheduling, Open Classrooms, Educational 
Television, etc And then we mandate or promote new curricula for 

* even new problem emphasis of society Intergroup Relations, 
. Dnvei Education, Metric Education, E»\ inminental Education, 
1 Education for Death and l)v mg. Career Education, Ethnic Heritage, 

etc 

Overall, federal aid objectives are far too ambitious in scope for 
the amount of actual assistance they render to educational insti- 
tution* In a country as large as ours, \ve simply cannot hope to 
achieve large goals — such as educating all handicapped, education- 
ally disadvantaged and non-English speaking children— as long as 
our ivsoun.es are as widely dispersed and our personnel as thinly 
stretched as they are today 

A rnaioi reassessment and revaluation of categorical programs 
is long overdue- However, that process must be based on goodwill. 
It should start from the assumption that the goal is not to reduce 
the amount of federal assistance but, if at all possible, to increase 
it in the interest of more effective learning Increase it to the point 
that tfne- federal contribution is large enough that one can legiti- 
mately measure what difference it ma- kufe i ft- the achievement of 
school districts — and maybe even individual schools and studerTts m 
Not like the present mode in which we appropriate $5 to 10 million 
in Washington and then expect "results" in the academic lives of 
50 million Americans' iWith Charles Beard, we need to remind 
ourselves constantly that "The truth of an institution is to be found 
not at its center but at its circumference" — where it touches the 
lives around it > 

One of the most important Ways the Congress could help Amer- 
ican education to meet the changes and challenges of the 1980s % 

* would be to develop a few clearly articulated themes or roles of 
♦federal aid and then to pursue them consistently and in a financially 

responsible fashion over a period of years, not subject to the ups t 
and downs, of educational whim and fancy 

This last point deserves underscoring. School systems throughout 
the country still regard federal aid programs as "temporary." From - 
Washington, they have come to expect only the unexpected.. Perhaps 
a new administration will wish to de-fund an "old" program? Per- 
haps a new Congress will change its tastes in federal aid fashions? 
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Even Cvitli forward funding, what assurance is there that the\ex- 
ecutive won't try to impound or rescind an appropriation 0 Since 
the Congress reauthorizes' programs virtually every two or three 
years-^nd department guideline and regulations lag one*to three * 
years behind the new law— educators and administrators scarcely 
know whom to believe Their educational associations in Washing- 
ton that faithfully report what the Congress has authorized and 
promised for the future 0 Or the executive rulemakers who. some- 
time in the future, will have much to say about the substance of 
those plans and promised * f 

It would be lu^hly deMrable for the Congress to consider a mor- 
atorium on reauthorizations of major educational programs We 
need to get aw a/ from the syndrome identified by a former US 
Commissioner 6T Education in which the Congress routinely pulls 
program* up b> the roots in order to see how they are growing The 
Congress and federal agencies need to send clear signals to the, 
people" in the fiVld, assuring them— as much as humanly possibles, 
that at leaM certain central federal aid programs are here to s^ay 
State and local educational leaders need to be encouraged to inte- 
grate federal aid into their own long-range planning and into their 
cywn comprehensive school finance programs. 

In addition to reducing the cote of change and. level of uncer- 
tainty there are several other "surgeries" Congress could con- 
sider For instance, the House *Cpmmittee on Education and Labor 
has three or four different subcommittees, each dealing with serae^ 
part of education or youth programs It may be that by^tiving these 
separate subcommittees, the expectation is Created that each is sup- 
posed to produce more and more legislation, more and more change, 
and consequently, more anc) more uncertainty for those who have 
A to live with the results of the subcommittees' actions. It seems fair 
to ask whether .a single subcommittee might not help to give edu- 
cation legislation a more holistic, comprehensive and constructive 
view than is now the case. 

Similarly, »it is essential that the Congress reduce the number of 
policymaking cente^thatj affect education. As of now, important 
policy ihangnsjjffeiting education emanate from eight or 10 "policy • 
shops" and planning and^hudget offices in the Departments ^of Ed- 
ucation, Health cmd Human Services, dhd Labor, not to Mention 
* OMB and the Wme House. Policy is too often made in the^whirlpool 
of tradeoffs among these gompeting and overlapping centers*. As far 
as I can detect, there is no evidence that this excessive number of 
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policy advisors— inciden&lly, usually men and women of high'com- 
petence and personal integrity — has in any way contributed to the 
making of better poncy than was the case when there were fewer 
and, hence, more accountable policymakers and policv advisers* In- 
deed, t think George F Will was. at his insightful best when he, 
observed of this general phenomenon;. r 

Washington ha^ main "bright young men" who are not >o young 
an\ ;:;ure They came hoping to be consequential, and just became 
irritable Theirs is a distinctive Washington irniabK.it) t^at afflicts - 
ambitious people when they face this fact as the state expands, it 
emplo\> more people, but fewer of them are consequential 

When the new Department of Education was proposed*OA/£ wax 
priuluti/itf that the new department would reduce the number of staff 
offi\rs dealing uith education (legislation, management, budget, 
planning and evaluation, executive secretariat and public affairs);- 
from 22 to four The problem is, it just didnt happen An incredible, 
array of staff officers produced new veto powers in man) places 
instead of clearly enunciated "policy" in one * t 

In a closeh related matter, the Congress* should consider what 
can be done to provide greater continuity to the managerial lead- 
ership of federal education programs U.S commissioners and'dep-** 
uty commissioners of education, responsible for billions oftfte pub- 
lic's tax dollars and for our most ardent hopes for educational 
improvement, have passed through the U.S Office of Education— 
and now D.— at' a rate exceeding that of Latin American and 
African military coups In the 20 years since John F Kennedy was 
inaugurated President in 1961, w ( e have seen 15 commissioners of 
education (including long-term acting commissioners) and one* Sec- 
retary come and go This "revolving door" sort of leadership dofcs 
not seem a proper way to administer the federal education enter-* 
prise j{j v ' x 

Policy As If People Didn't Matter 

Former Representative William L: Hungate spoke eloquegtly of 
the .national mood about government when he retired 3 from the Qon- 
gress in 1975' . 

Politics has gone from the Age of "Camelot" when all things were 
possible to the age of ."Watergate" when all things are suspect 
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Watergate has passed but. regrettably, our national mind-set con- 
tinues to denigrate the public sector, in general and -education in * 

particular • / 

The Congress, itself sorely criticized, Exhibits too little respect— 
and extends too little support— to the men and Women whb manage, 
educational programs "Bureaucrats" at all levels of'government 
and education are subjected to blanket condemnation as a class in 
what John Kenneth Galbra-ith has aptly remarked is "the only form 
of racipm that is* still respectable in the United States 
. Much of the appointed leadership of the federal education biv 
■reaucracy— itself of oaen undistinguished charactered even lesser 
duration— is openly scornful of the bureaucracy, scarcely masking 
its suspicion and even its contempt. The civil servants role in mak- 
ing federal aid effective is belittled and overlooked Frequent, and 
precipito\i* reorganizations further unsettle personnel and their 
programs Bureaucrats -are' severely chastised for mistakes, told 
that thev are lazy, incompetent and unimaginative. In many ways, 
subtle and overt, they are dissuaaed from taking reasonable risks 
of professional judgment Little discretion is allowed All is increas- 
ingly reduced toelaborate routine designed to diffuse and share 
responsibility • Civil servants, learn to spend their time securing 
multiple signoffs to every' conceivable memorandum-*vhat are-re- 
ferred to. v in their lingo, as C.Y.As . which means t& cover your 
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All in all, with morale near rock bottom, the bureaucracy, is re- 
duced to a preoccupation with techniques of survival, rather than 
with the purposes or effectiveness ofJederaL aid:" What the heck 
Lets do it bv their rulebook and who^ares if the program works.' 
To Congress" fondly legislated hopes, the bureaucracy respondsby 
administering despair. , 

One point deserves elaboration few training opportunities are 
provided at any^evel of our educational system for staff to become, 
truly competent in their tasHs. Congress and the executive have 
jointlv done away with most' of the personnel training programs 
' which offer the only hope that the people who manage our educa- 
tional system can rise to meet their many complex challenges. 
Overlooking the stark fact that most of the school principals, ad- 
ministrators and others now working in the system will be there for 
decades to come, we have defaulted on the opportunity to help those 
individuals becoflje truly potent and effective in the conduct of their 
tasks Ignoring an increasing body of research evidence linking the 
performance "of school principals to the success of the instructional 
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process, we fail tu help them gain Competence Similarly state ed- 
ucation agencv personnel, student financial aid "officers, school ad- 
ministrators,, state and citv School boardmembers, and a host of 
other critical educational personnel whose work deeply affects the 
learning process are ajl left to fend for themselves * 

Despite declining-school enrollments, the case for training edu- 
cational personnel^ind leadership has never been more compelling 
With fewer and, fewer opportunities for change in career, and less 
and lev. room for advancement within education, morale will re- 
main "in the pitV'- unless educators feel themselves enabled "to 
make a 'difference" in their work, to gain the professional satis- 
factions that attracted them to education in the first [ilace 

There are no eas< solutions to. the problems enumerated here 
Leaders have to respect and care about the people'they lead. Leaders 
hav^to recognize that no program— no matterhow well designed- 
ly executing People make the difference Therefore, investment 
hi personnel training at least as critical as support for the pro- 
giam iUHf Congress should take the lead in assuring that imple- 
menting bureaucracies at ever> level of government and in every 
program are assisted to reach the highest possible standards of 
professional performance Only in that way can the dreartfs of the 
past and the challenges of the future be merged into & -credible 
present for all who care about the federal aid-gystem lri education, 
Alfred Nortfi Whitehead said, "It rs the-buffness of the future to 
be d angerous " Present-day conditions are no les.s dangerous to the 
cause of federal aid and to the health of American education gen- 
erally Thev need to be addressed now , 
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FEDERAL POUCY ISSUES IN 
. ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY 
EDUCATION 

Iris C. Rotberg* * 



Introduction 



The change in administrations, as well as Federal budget con- 
straints, make this a particularly appropriate time to discuss Fed- 
eral education pohc> for elementary and secondary education Dur- 
ing the next few years, there is likely to be a reexamination^ the 
assumptions and structure oLFederal aid to education This^ reex- 
amination wall come at a time when there is optimism, on the one 
hand, about the effectiveness of some of the programs and growing 
concern, on the other, about the regulatory, fiscal, and coordination 
problems they create for state and local governments. 

This paper considers accomplishments and problems Generally, 
our experience during the past 15 years suggests that Federal ed- 
ucation programs can be effectively designed and implemented and 
that they can make a significant contribution More important,, 
there is greater realism about whsft programs can and cannot ac- 
complish. A considerable amount is known about effective program 
designs, about problems and limitations, and about possible im- 
provements 

Our expectations and assessments of Federal financial aid have 
- A 

* Ins C 'Rotberg »s Director of Research Planning at the National Institute of 
Education iNIE) and was formerly Deputy Director of the NfE Compensatory Edu- 
cation Study This chapter is based on a paper given at the United States-Israel 
EducaUonai Colloquium on Education of the Disadvantaged m Washington, D C , 
De^ceu^er 9, 1980 The views expressed are those of the author, and do not necessarily 
reflect the positions or policies of NIE or the U S Department of Education 
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chariged .substantial!} since the programs began in 1965 These pro- 
grams at first were oversold Man) expected — perhaps hoped is a 
fairer word- th^t the programs would substantial!) reduce poverty 
and remote the constraints unpolitical and social -access b) dra- 
matically raising children's achievement and subsequent success 
in higher erjucafion and employment Not unexpected!) , the earl) 
evaluations produced negative findings — in part because, at the 
.time the research "wa^s conducted, the programs were not vet full \ 
operational, and in part because the measures of effectiveness were* 
bast'd upon unrealistic standards for the success of the program. 
Current expectations are* more realistic Federal programs cannot 
change a^child s oveVall educational experience The) cannot, by 
themselves, solve educational problems whose fundamental causes 
are rooted in basic social and economic disparities within the couiv 
trv They can, however, if well designed, provide educational ex- 
perience.^ which can produce measurable educational achievement 
gains • . ^ 



Objectives anc j Scope / 

The Federal Government txmtnbuUs about 9 5 f 1 of total educa-^ 
tional expenditures in the United Stare*.' Most Federal programs 
are designed to respond to the fact that thftre are large differences 
in proportions of low-income families both ^mong and within states 
and that certain groups of children — either Because of poverty low- 
achievement/ past racial discrimination, limited English-speaking 
-abilitv or handicaps— require supplemental educational services 
$which cannot be adequate!) provided for b) state and local funds. 
It should be noted that some of these groups are defined b) educa- 
tional performance— that i»s, by low achievement O^ier categories; 
are defined bv their economic level or, in the case of bilingual chil- 
dren, in ethnic terms Although there is considerable variation 
_ among programs in the criteria used to distribute funds, in general 
^programs are designedTo direct funds to school districts with a high 
proportion of low-income families. Within these districts, services 
are provided to target population groups ,„ • * 

The influence of Federal aid is considerably greater than its 9.5*7< 
share of the educational budget would suggest. Some states receive 
as much as 15^ to 25^**of their elementary and secondar) school 
expenditures from the Federal Government A number ^of school 
districts within states receive 257r to 30% of their instructional 
expenses from Federal aid.' 

2C 
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The great majority of school districts in the country rely on Fed- 
eral funds to provide supplementary educational services to special 
population groups. Both for financial "and political reasons, many 
school districts could not do the job they believe is necessary if 
Federal aid were not available. The problem has become especially 
acute in recent years, as school districts have faced increased fi- 
nancial pressures resulting from a combination of several factors- 
declining school enrollments, tax and bond issue limitations, infla- 
tion, increased energy costs, and increased proportions of students 
requiring special services including, for example, students from 
non-English speaking backgrounds.^ this connection, it is esti- 
mated that by the end of the 1980s, Hispanics will constitute the. 
largest minority group" in the' nation. Other groups, particularly 
Asians, also wjll require specialized language programs and in- 
"^c^eaged expenditures. t 

/Tvlany school districts, therefore, find it difficult to support even 
'their basic instructional program' and are even less able than in 
previous vears to pay for specialized education services. Morever, 
needy students are often concentrated in large cities or in remote 
rural areas, where, the financial burdens are most severe because 
of deteriorating tax bases. -< 

/ 

Program Effectiveness ' 

Federal education programs are too diverse to permit a general 
statement about their" effectiveness The programs vary along a 
number of dimensions First, there are large differences in funding 
levels Title I ESEAr-th<largest elementary and secondary pro- 
gram was funded at $3,216 billion in Fiscal Year 1980 Other pro- 
grams such as Bibngual Education, Emergency School Aid, Voca- 
tional Education, and Programs for Handicapped Students were 
funded at between $167 million and $1,049 billion. Finally, there 
are a large number of very small or specialized programs including, 
for example. Ethnic Heritage Studies ($3 million), Alcohol and Drug 
Abuse Education ($3 million), Consumer Education ($3.6 million) 
and Metric Education ($1 8 million). 

In addition to differences in funding, levels, programs vary in pur- 
pose and design, in regulations and administration, and in the qual- 
ity and comprehensiveness of the evaluations that have been con- 
ducted In spme cases, the perceived quality of a program reflects 
more-the quality of the evaluation design and the fairness and ap- 
propriateness of the outcome measures than anything else. In oth- 
ers—for example. Bilingual Education and Vocational Education- 
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evaluation results are inconclusive primarily because the charac- 
teristics of the<Services provided are so unclear that even the most 
careful study cannot tell whether the target groups are better off 
and if so whether the program is the reason Further, Federal funds 
account for only a small proportion of total expenditures in these 
areas and are not clearl) usedKo" provide supplemental services. 
These programs, therefore, are not easily distinguishable from the 
basic school program— the program the students would have re- 
ceived if Federal funding were not available. Program objectives, 
instructional approaches and participants varj greatly amOng 
school districts, even for the same Federal program, and it is diffi- 
cult therefore to assess the effectiveness of these prograrns nation- 
•wide . 9 • m * 

However, other programs like Title I ESEA, the largest elemen- 
tary a^yd secondary program, have been thoroughly and carefully 
studied and have produced clear— and positive— results/Title I pro- 
vides funds' to most of the nation's school districts for basic skills 
programs which serve low-achieving children in schools with a large 
proportion of children from low-income families. The NIE evalua-, 
tion of Title I indicated that the program has been highl> successful 
in meeting the purposes intended by<ipngress, { 

First, Title I directs substantial Federaf aid to areas with the 
highest proportions of low-income children Title I is also "addi-, 
tional," tljjf, is, it is designed so that it does not substitute foi 
educational spending at the local leyel. For the mpst part, it does 
not replace what otherwise would have been spent by state and 
local governments Its effectiveness in this regard is considerably 
greater than ttye-cffectiven ess of other Federal programs— both in 
the field of education and in other areas. 

In addition to increasing resources to low-income areas, care is 
taken to assure that the funds are used to provide special additional 
services to low-achieving children in the poorest schools Thus, par- 
ticipating students spend more time in baste skills instruction than 
3b their classmates who are not* in Title! programs. Further, they 
are taught in smaller groups and often by specially trained staff. 

Not unexpectedly, .under these conditions, the program enhances 
the educational achievement of participating students. Thus, the 
NIE study found tHat first grade students made percentile gains of 
12 to 15 points in reading and mathematics between fall and spring 
testing Third grade students made percentile gains of between 7 
ancH5*points during the same time period. Both of these gains were 
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higher than would be expected without the special instruction pro- _ 
vided bv the program While^ve cannot conclude from the results 
that all compensatory education students are gaining as much. as 
tho>e who participated in the studs, the results indicate that school ^ 
districts can and do create the conditions necessary to make com- 
pensators instructional services effective 1 

The ME result* are consistent with findings of other studies For 
example Arthur Wise noted in a recent RAND study that the Na- ' 
tional Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP) has shown in- 
creases in-reading scores for precisely those groups who have been 
the primary recipients, of Federal education programs— the poor, 
the young and the Black ' ( v 

Design and Implementation Issues , 

.The design of Title I— in particular, the fact that it has realistic" 
goals and"-*; clearly targeted to specific schools and students— has 
a lot to. do with lts'success The Federal Government can meet its 
fund.s allocation objectives effectively without inappropriate inter- 
ference in how subject matter is taught. It can direct resources to 
specific school districts and schools. It can fund supplemental serv- . 
ices for specific population groups Given the difficulties faced by 
some Federal programs, getting funds to the right places and the 
'right people is no small accomplishment. 

However, even these objectives, which seem relatively straight- 
forward, are not accomplished simply or automatically. For pro- 
grams to be effective, the criteria for allocating resources must be 
clear and consistent. Title I has met its funds allocation objectives . 
because a very specific set of income criteria are used to distribute 
funds to states, -school districts and schools In contrast, the Federal 
Vocational Education program, for example, uses a number of over- 
lapping and sometimes contradictory criteria for allocating funds" 
Thus, funds are to be allocated,.^ a'reas which meet the following 

criteria \ ' . 

• They should be economically depressed, have high unemploy- 
ment and inadequate financial resources, 

• They should have low property wealth; 

• They should contain large numbers of low-income families; 
and 

• They should produce new programs to meet emerging man- 
power needs 

The con.tradict.ions in these criteria are obvious. For example, 
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areas with high property we^rith'may have large numbers of low- 
income families Areas that have emerging manpower needs are 
more likely to have new technologies and less likely to be econom- 
ically depressed or have high unemployment rates. As a result, dur- 
ing the past two years every single state has had a formula disap- 
proved by |he Federal Government for one reason or another That 
finding tells us more about the ambiguity of the criteria than it 
does about the performance of the states or the need for the pro- 
gram There is nu way 'to assess whether the Vocational Education 
program is meeting its objectives. This is not to sa> that there is no 
need for vocational education in this country It is only to suggest 
that consistent and unambiguous criteria are necessary if we are to 
assess the outcomes of a" Federal prografn 

In addition to clear objectives, it is important that programs con- 
tain provision* to ensure that funds supplement and c]o not substi- 
tute for state and local expenditures Lt>cal school districts, factfd 
with recurrent fiscal problems, are under considerable pressure to 
use Federal funds to replace state or local resources. Without pro- 
visions requiring supplementation, there is little reason to believe 
that the Federal funds would add to total spending for education. 
Similarly, provisions are needed to ensure that Fedeial programs 
in fact provide extra services and that the target children receive 
them These outcomes are not obvious results of statements of Fed- 
eral intent They require specific provisions and careful manage- 
ment 

The point is made by the local officials. themselves In interviews 
conducted by the NTE Compensatory Education Study to determine 
whether districts would\iirect funds and service^to the target pop- 
ulation if there were no restrictions in the form *of the funds allo- 
cation requirements, two comments reflect the consensus among the 
administrators interviewed. 7 & * 

v "Historically, the educationally deprived in pour areas do not have 
the political clout to require the provision of equal resources, and 

' certainly not extra services Title I ensures- that these children will 
not be ignored Most LEAs (Local Education Agencies) in my state, 
if left to their own devices, would not use Federal funds for com- 
pensatory education in poor areas, they would be used to counter 
the current fiscal crisis, whatever that crisis might be" (State 
Tit !e I Director) 

Another put it this way: 

'Without strong language .in the Titl(?l*regulations (about the in- 
tended beneficiaries and the supplementary nature of the program) 
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there is no question that Title I dollars would be used essentially as 
general aid I don't think the superintendent could avoid that." 
(Local District Title I Director) 

Although Federal programs can ensure that the intended bene- m 
ficiaries receive supplemental educational services, it is not at all 
clear that the program should attempt to intervene in local deci- 
sions about instructional techniques or planning methods. I suggest 
that the failure to m6ke a distinction between identifying target 
groups and ensuring supplenajurtfaT services, on the one hand, and 
interfering with local planning or instructional methods, on the 
other, has resulted in cumbersome and time-consuming regulations 

„ that at best have limited positive effects on program quality and 
may in fact detract from more appropriate and reasonable Federal 
objectives It is^the Federal involvement in local planning or in- 
structional methods which has overshadowed the fundamental 
gains which have been achieved by certain carefully designed pro- 
grams. It has also weakened the.basic political support of even high 

^qu^lity programs. 

There has been considerable discussion about this topic in recent 
literature: w 

• Arthur Wise has argued that improvements in educational 
Quality are a local responsibility and that Federal attempts to 
mandate these improvements are ineffective and simply in- 
crease the bureaucratic corhplexities of running an educa- 
tional system, 8 

The NIE Compensatory Education study found that the Title I 
program development requirements are not necessary in the 
same sense as the funds avocation requirements. Although 
local districts have many pressures to use funds more gener : 
ally than the funds allocation regulations allow, they have 
little ihcentive to deliver inferior or ineffective services. More- 
over, even if school districts follow the procedures established 
in the program development regulations, there is no guarantee 
v .^that they will produce high-quality services. No regulations 
S handed down from abavc? can accomplish that. 9 

• The NIE study of Vocational Education programs found that 
the complex planning requirements for these, programs are 
cumbersome, time consuming, and do not result in positive 
programmatic changes. 10 

• Research on Follow Through— a large Federal demonstration 
program designed to compare different teaching methods for 
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educating earl} elementary school students— found more van- 
• ability in outcomes from site to site wit kin models than there 
were variations between .models .Thus, the particular educa- 
tional theory upon whiA the model was based had a very 
limited effect on the actual program implemented in schools 
or on the outcomes 11 (This finding is consistent with the re- 
sults of other studies comparing different instructional meth- 
ods—for example, comparisons of phonics vs. whole word ap- 
proaches tu teaching reading Although many studies indicate 
a relationship between amount of instructional time and stu- 
dent achievement, very few studies demonstrate one theoret- 
ical teaching technique to be clearly superior to another ) 
FinalU. the RAND Change Agent study and other studies of 
program implementation found that Federal program regu- 
lations have limited effects on the quality of services that are 
provided at the local level ,J There is a wide gap between Fed- 
eral expectations, and local education programs as imple- 
mented One of the best illustrations of this difference is found 
in The Lawn Party. The Evolution of Federal Programs'™ Lo- 
cal Settings The article describes the implementation of the 
educational voucher study in Alum Rock, California, in the 
earl} seventies 



The U S Office of Economic Opportunity (OEO) sponsored the dem- 
onstration, hoping to discover whether Competition for students 
would force schools to improve curricula and become more respon- 
sive to parents But local participants had other priorities 
From the federal perspective, then, Alum Rock is a story of program 
plans and priorities foiled b> unanticipated local obstacles that pro- 
duced major fchanges in the voucher design But from the local view, 
vouchers provided the opportunity to accomplish a variety of things 
Principals obtained more.power, more money, and little competition, 
all of which theywanted Parents were guaranteed neighborhood 
schools and some choice 'among^programs, both of which they 
wanted Teachers received the resources* and the freedom to inno- 
vate and to teach as they preferred, along with job security, The 
Superintendent made some progress in his efforts to decentralize - 
authority in the district, and the federal funds kept his school sys- 
tem solvent v 

Few of the Alum Rock participants paid attention to the voucher 
blueprint or to OEO's formal assessments of its implementation If 
they measured success at all, it was not against central plans and 
priorities but against their own differing -needs and desires These 
local needs and desires, in fact, changed and shaped the federal 
initiative, 'much as guests shape a lawn party " M 
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ProblJ^s of Federal Programs , j 

The most significant problems stem from the multiplicit> of prb- 
grams The Combination uf requirements from different programs— 
both Federal and state — often places trying administrative and fi- 
nancial burdens on school districts These problems are summarized 
from a briefing given by Paul Hill describing research he conducted 
at RA,ND 14 

The problem basically results from a lack of coordination and 
clarity in the current system^ Students, teachers and principals 
must tope with the combined effects of programs that legislators 
and higher level administrators deal with separately and in a rather 
distant setting The result is that the point'*of supplementary in- 
struction—to give students extra help lruspecific areas, without re- 
placing the basic educational curriculum — is often lost when stu- 
dents are assigned to several special programs rather than to one 
or two which best meet their needs. For example, the research by 
RAND indicates that migrant Hispanic students in one district were 
involved in a minimum of 4^5 separate pullout programs daily (Ti- 
tle I Migrant, Title I reading"*and math, E SEA 'Title VII, and ESAA 
Bilingual) The instructional day was so fragmented that the stu- 
dents were out of class while the classr6om teacher presented the 
state-required curriculum. By grade 5 3 most of the migrant Hispanic 
students in this district had never had a class in either science or 
social studies It is one thing to provide supplemental instruction to 
students It is another to isolate them from normal learning experi- 
^-errces. 

Teachers, in turn, may have so many students pulled out of their 
classrooms for special programs that, in some schools, the classroom 
teacher has the whole class for only IVi hours daily. In one class- 
room in the RAND study, 26 of 27 students were in pullout pro- 
grams most of the day For the brief time studentsyspent in class, 
the teacher had to develop instructional strategies for children at 
14 different achievement levels. • * 

While these are extreme examples that do not occur in most 
schools, they do suggest some unintended and negative conse- 
quences of multiple and uncoordinated programs. 

F>r school principals, multiple programs mean a gr/at deal of 
administrativ e work and required ^meetings with various parent 
advisory groups As a result, there is simply less time available to 
supervise instruction The principal's responsibilities increase with 
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the number of Federal programs in the school Principals in low-, 
income and minority group schools carry the heaviest burden How- 
ever, principals in these schools in, the RAND study unanimously 
reported that they cbuld not serve their' students' needs without 
the Federal resources. The RAND researchers concluded that elim- 
inating Federal programs is not the solution. The key is to find 
ways to stop putting the greatest administrative burdens on the 
people and places that are already under the greatest stress, but to 
assure th^t the funds go where they are needed. 
* The RAND study also indicates that students in multiple pro- 
grams might spend all, or a good part, of their day in segregated 
classes. Most districts implement Fejteral programs by providing 
services in separate pullout classes^Sinctf use of standardized tests 
t> picallv results in a correlation between ethnicity and achieve- 
ment, low achieving minority students are^often placed in segre- 
gated categorical program classes. In some instances, Blacky or 
Black and Hispanic! students are segregated for Title I reading amd 
math, for Special Education, and for ESAA remedial reading and 
math. Segregation was t particularly pronounced m schools with 
large enrollments of Hispanic children/ Hispanic children in the 
study were less hkel> to be returned to their regular classroom than 
Black or White children, ana* were more likely^ to spend more of the 
school day in bilingual or ESL (English as a Second Language) 
classes t 

The multiplicity of program requirements h'as produced incon- 
gruous patterns of services. For example, the NIE Title I study in- 
dicated that one-fourth of all compensatory education students °are 
separated from higher"scoring students for the entire school day 
That pattern is inconsistent with the intent of Title I. and other 
Federal programs and would be unacceptable for all but the most 
severely handicapped children under the Education for All Handi- 
capped Children Act (P.L. 94-142), an Act which requires that 
handicapped children be educated in the "least restrictive environ- 
ment" possible. 

Finally, school districts must respond to a large number of new 
Federal and state regulatory requirements that must! be financed 
from local revenues rather than, frota categorical Federal or state 
funds. Since 1975, the Federal -Government has published several 
major new sets of requirements in areas such as education for the 
handicapped, teacher training, students' rights to privacy and due 
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process, sex' equity; "and education for the gifted. One pf these re- 
quirements—the Education for All Handicapped Children Act— pro- 
vides Federal subsidies for only about 127< of theservices it requires 
schopl districts to deliver Requirements of the other Acts are totally 
without Federal financial support Further, most state governments 
nave added their own regulations In California, school districts can 
be required to implement as many as 33 state categorical programs 
including the Educati onally Disadvantaged Youth Program, Alco- 
hol Education, American Indian Early Childhood Education, and 
Bilingual Education. 
* The combination of THgufationsr which are not supported by fkncls 
for their implementation and decreased local fiscal capacity has 
* created severe financial difflcultie&afor school districts. Not unex- 
pectedly, districts have responded by (1) reducing the level of the 
, basic instructional program and l2) using grant funds intended for 
one purpose or beneficiary group- to provide services for another 
beneficiary group The temptation of course is to go one step/urther 
and to seek funding which is without any restriction and which may 
be us,ed, in effect— particularly during periods of fiscal difficulties— - 
completely outside the fiejd of education. 
The Education for All Handicapped Children Act illustrates the 
.problem The Act increases special education costs tremendously— 
for example, by requiring teachers to prepare individualized lesson 
plans for each handicapped child and by encouraging mainstream- 
mg— but the Federal financial contribution is relatively small. 
Everyone agrees that handicapped children ^hould have equitable 
education, but states and school districts do not have the funds. 
During the next year, about $3.5 billion m additional funds will be 
required to meet special education costs. It is ^nclear, where these 
funds will come from. 15 - , * ■ % ° 

a 

Alternatives for the Future ' 

Ideally, any changes in the curr^ntSy^tem would build on the 
positive outcomes of existing programs. What we need is more clar- 
ity and simplicity in the current system, while ensuring that Fed- 
eral funds are used to pa$>vide supplemental services for target 1 pop- 
ulations. r ' J o 

There are a wide variety of alternative proposals which are being 
discussed by government and professionaUcommunities. Although- 
several of these proposal may have some merit', tRereis insufficient 
information abqut their implications W advocate one over another. 
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It may be useful, however, to note a few examples of options which 
should be examined. / 

One set of suggestions propose incremental changes in the current, 
system to make programs more efficient. For example, the RAND ' 
studies suggest that we recognize the permanence of multiple pro- " 
grams and improve their management. 10 Under this proposal, both 
local and Federal action is needed Local districts can limit the 
number of programs offered in each school, and give the responsi- 
bility for program coordination to district officials, who have more 
t«pe to spend on administrative matters, rather than to principals 
and teachers Federal officials can hel» by not adding new pro- 
grams, by recognizing the problems resulting from requirements 
which do not provide funding, and by. helping multi-program schools 
integrate their Federal programs. 

' Another suggestion for simplifying program management is to . 
exempt from certain Federal-regulations those states with high ex- 
penditures for disadvantaged children. 

Finally, there are a set of proposals for various tjrpes>of Federal 
program" consol Ration aimef at reducing administrative burdens. 
These include, for exampl&ll) consolidation of categorical pro- 
grams with similar purposeVinto a single broad category serving 
" the same target population, and (2) making block grants to states^ 
without regulations as to how the funds should be used. 

* "Depending on how the programs are designed, it may be feasible 
to implement |he first pro P 6sal for consolidation and continue to 
provide supplemental services for needy students HoweverVhe sec- 
ond proposal— the proposal for block grants— woufd threaten the 
considerable progress that has been achieved in designing effective ^ 
Federal education programs. Programs without funding control typ- 
ically prpvide general purpose government support rather than in- 
creasing overall education expenditures or providing extra services 
for the children who need them the most. If Federal subsidies are 
needed to relieve the financial problems of states, thCat issue should 
be argued on its merits. We should not assume, however, that under 
such circumstances the funds are likely to increase the quality of 
education or go to population V 0U P S that need them the most. 

In short, experience during the past 15 years indicates that Fed- 
eral programs can make an important contribution to educational 
achievement. The Federal Government can provide'funds to needy 
areas of the country and to specific population groups. There are 

• some unintended outcomes and problems of multiple programs; the 
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most significant problems stem from a lack of clarity and coordi- 
nation in the current svstem and from requirements without finan-^ 
cial support There is a need to make the current svstem more ef- 
ficient without changing the basic objectives of providing 
supplemental services to the neediest students. J 
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The explosion of federal education programs in the late Sixties and early 
Seventies imposed some severe strains on the then-Office of Education. As 
the number of funded programs mounted, U.S.O.E. found itself scrambling 
to keep up with new demands on its already-strained managerial resources. 

Outsidf critics during this period were not slow to belabor the federal ed- 
ucation bureaucracy. But, although policymakers in the Office of Education 
could plausibly retort that many^fthe problems they faced were not of their 
own making, many senior officials were troubled by the drift of federal edu- 
cation policy. * 

As the authors note, the following piece was originally drafted as an inter- 
nal staff document in 1975-1976 by John W. Evans, then Assistant Com- 
missioner of Education for Planning, Budget and Evaluation, and Cora P. 
Beebe, then Director of the Division of Planning and Budget in the Office of 
Education. It illustrates a fundamental irony of the middle and late Seven- 
ties — while those outside Washington often pictured U.S.O.E. as an implac- 
able, if often bewildered, leviathan, those inside the agency were far more 
aware of its internal divisions and problems. 

Readers will judge how accurate a portrayal of today's federal education . 
policy this piece remains. 
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t 

Introduction * 



F\r most of the 1970s the two of us were respo^sibleVqr the plan- 
ning and budgeting activities of the thenHL^r Office of Education 
in the Department of Health, Education and Welfare (Evans as 
Assistant Commissioner of Education for Planning, Budgeting and 
Evaluation, and Beebe as Director of the Division of Planning and 
Budget*). As anyone who has worked in governmental operations 
knows, their pace of operation is so frenetic, and their daily de- 
mands -so pre-empting, that reflection about their goals and pur^ 
poses is nearly impossible. Indeed, there are many who believg that 
the basic function^ of planning and budgeting cannot coexist in the 
same organization because the on-rushing pace of the budgetary 
schedule drives outra~fiy effort at thoughtful planning or analysis. 

Nevertheless, we found intellectually intolerable th^lask of pr 
paring annual budget requests to the Congress which amounted t 
little* more than exercises in incremental budgeting. ^The federal 
education program structure consists ofjaere than one hundred sep- 
arately authorized and appropriated programs which have, over the 
years, grown up through a process of largely aimless accumulation. 
The programs range in size from several hundred thousand to sev- 
eral billion dollars. They cover virtually all population groups in 
% 

c * Cora Beebe is now Assistant Secretary for Administration, U S Treasury De- 
partment. John W Evans is Assistant Vice President and Director of the Western 
Regional Offices of the Education Testing Service in Berkeley, California 
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the society, and deal with every educational topic from home eco- 
nomics to school desegregation. But neither the programs them- 
selves nor the amount of resources allocated to them has been de- 
rived from any considered judgment of an appropriate federal role 
or an explicit statement of educational priorities. 

Thus, for both the Executive Branch and the Congress the annual 
budgetlegislation cycle has consisted of proposing still more addi- 
tions to.the program structure in the form of new legislation, and 
adding unrationahzed increments to the programs with the most 
vociferous constituencies. Though such a non-system characterizes 
the budgetary procedures for many public agencies at the state and 
local as well as the federal level, we wanted very much to change 
it. .What this meant was attacking the basic question of the federal 
role in American education. Only by developing an/explicit concep- 
tion of the federal role, we reasoned, would it become possible to 
make other than ad hoc judgments about .whether the federal gov- 
ernment rather than state or local levels of government should be 
responsible for specificeducational functions and programs. 

What follows is our effort to produce such a formulation and pro- 
voke a debate around it. The material is in spartan outline form, 
extracted from briefing material we prepared at that time for pre- 
sentation to various decisionmakers in the Executive Branch. It is ■ 
not intended as a current document— although we would argue that 
many of the concerns expressed here are-still valid. 

We should add that the original statement dealt not only with 
the theoretical concerns reflected here, but with the need for some 
prescriptions about what a proper federal role should include. We 
played* out, in'short, some of the consequences of this approach in 
terms of desirable program and budget options. For reasons of space, 
and because of the passage of time, these options are not included 
here (although fur£her information is available for the archivally 
inclined from the authprs). 

As for the outcome of this effort,. suffice it to say that while many 
expressed appreciation for the ground-breaking character of the ex- 
erciser has only marginal influence as a reference pofntfor mak- 
ing determinations about the appropriateness of programs for fed- 
eral sponsorship^ for allocating scarce resources. In the end, other 
considerations, including political ones, dominated the judgment as 
to what programs should exist and what resources they should. re- 
ceive. 

Despite this essentially unsuccessful outcome t)f our effort, we are 
nof cynical about it nor do we believe that it was wasted. Neith^ 
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do we believe that the goal of rational planning for governmental 
programs and expenditures should be abandoned. For planners and 
analysts fresh from the protected environs of academia, there is a 
hdid lesson to learn, the real world of governmental programs, laws, 
and budgets is predominantly political, and reflects the pluralistic 
character of our society and the electorate. It can hardly be other- 
wise. Nor should it be. But even though rational, statistically based 
decision models~and planning mechanisms are not likely to become 
the principal basis for governmental decision making, it is wrong 
to conclude that the> can have no influence at all. All governmental 
processes are becoming increasingly subject to assessment by ra- 
tional and objective standards. 

As we write this in early 1981, a new effort is under way by a 
new administration to tackle the problem of what educational pro- 
grams and expenditures the federal government should support 
Many believe at this point that these efforts too will run aground 
in man) places on the shoals of entrenched political interests, but 
it seems likely alsp that rational efforts to define the federal role in 
Amencan.education will reappear and that they will have increas- 
ing impact dh the decisions that are made. 

Clarifying the Federal Role 

1. The Federal role in American education is small and likely to 
remain so. The Education Division's fiscal 1977 budget of about 
$9 billion is only six percent of the total national expenditures on 
education of $135 billion. 

Even adding in the expenditures of all other federal agencies — 
for programs such as the G.I. Bill, school lunches, Defense Depart- 
ment schools and the like — would bring' the federal total up to $21 
billion or 15 per cent of the national cdst of education. 

At tha same time the tradition of lodal ccmtrol remains strong. 
There^is no prospect of a totally centralized of "European jninis- 



Another factor restraining any expansion of federal expenditures 
is the competition for funds from other pressing areas of domestic 
expenditures, such as welfare. 

2. Although small, the federal role in American education is not 
concentrated, specialized or focused on any consciously selected mis- 
sion or area of responsibility. Rather, it has grown up through a 
process of ad hoc accretion. 
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Thus, the Federal government supports programs in almost every 
educational area addressed to almost all educational target popu- 
lations and institution's: 

Content Areas and Target Populations 
Addressed by Federal Education Programs 



Content Areas 



Target Populations 
and institutions 



1 Compensatory Education 1 

2 Teacher Training 2 

3 Postsecondary Student Aid 

4 Impact Aid 3 

5 Research, Development, 4 
Demonstration and Dissemination 5 

6 State Administration Support 6 

7 Bilingual Education 7 

8 Drug Abuse Education 8 

9 Vocational Education 9 

10 Ethnic Studies 10 

11 Environmental Education 11 

12 Desegregation 12 

13 Library Support 13 

14 Work-Study 14. 

15 International Education 15 

16 Construction 

17 Metric Education 

18 Career Education 

19 Consumer and Homemaking V — * 
„ Education 

20 Arts and Humanities Education 

21 Educational TV 

22 -Cooperative Education 

23 Community Schools 

24 Food Programs ( 

25 Early Childhood Education 
26. Science Education 

27 Reading 



Economically Disadvantaged 

College Students (Both.Mi^U*' 

Class & Disadvantaged!/^ 

Migrants // 

Handicapped tJ 

Indians . | 

State DepartmenCM&Sducation 

College & Universities^ 

Libraries 

Illiterate Adults 

Veterans 

The Non-English Speaking 
Local School Districts 
Vocational/Technical Schools 
State Institutions 
Dependent Schools 



3. There is also much inconsistency and unclarity about the nature 
and limits of Federal responsibility. When is it appropriate to as- 
sume full responsibility, and pay^for all needed services? When is 
it appropriate to develop and demonstrate effective techniques and 
approaches, and leave actual implementation and service delivery 
up to the states and localities? This dilemma over strategy and 
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purpose-can Be seen in man> Federal programs— for example Follpw 
Through and Bilingual Education. \ 

4 Sot only does the substance and direction of the Federal role 
lack clear definition, but the pattern also reflects the ad hoc nature" 
of Federal involvement in American education. 

When put in comparative- terms, some of the funding patterns 
within Federal aid to education appear hard to understand 4 

For example, in the Federal budget 

• We are spending twice as much on libraries as we are on Bi- 
1 lingual education. *\ 

• We are spending 35 times a* much on aiding college students 
a& we are on educational programs fo£ illiterate adults. 

• We are* spending 20 times as much on direct educational serv- 
ice programs as we are on all educational research, develop- 
ment, demonstration, and dissemination combined. 

• We are spending twice as much on vocational education as we 
are on desegregation assistance. • ^ , 

• We are spending the same amount on the "B" part ^the. 
Impact Aid program as we are on Indian education. 

• We are spending four times as much on consumer and home- 
making education as we are on career education. 

s • We are aiding 80^ of the disadvantaged college students 
through the Basic Grants program, but only 409c of the ele- 
. mentary and secondary students eligible for Title I. 
It ib doubtful that the choices and trade-offs that we have in feet ' 
made reflect conscious decisions about 'what the Federal priorities 
are and how scaroe Federal dollars should be allocate^. 

5. Achieving a clarification of the Federal role in education can 
have important and far reaching benefits. v 

It can help clarify the complementary responsibilities of the dif- 
ferent^levels of government, and thereby' reduce the unguided 
growth of conflicting and overlapping programs and activities at 
the Federal, state and local levels of government. - 

^It can help stem the continued ad hoc growth of the Federal 
education structure by providing both the Executive and 
Congressional branches with, a basis for judging what, will 
surely be an increasingly large and diverse nuniber of propos- 
als for the Federal government to fund education programs^ 
— It will allow the limited Federal dollars to be concentrated on 
problems and programs that are properly the respdnsibility of 
the Federal government and of, high educational priority. 
— It will underscore and reinforce the limited Federal role in 
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education and avoid Intrusions on areas that properly should 
be reserved to the -states. 

Proposed Criteria for the Federal Role 

1. In the absence of special and compelling rea^cms to the con- 
trary, the provision of basic educational services is a state and 
local responsibility. 

2. The Federal government is responsible for preserving indi- 
. viduals' fundamental rights equitable participation in the 

educational system. 
,3 The Federal government is responsible for compensating for 
Federally -imposed financial b&rdens, in areas such^as Impact 
Aid and Veterans' Educational Benefits. , \ ♦ ^ 

4. The Federal government properly has the responsibility for 
"assessing the status and progress of American education."* 

5 The Federal government has a primary responsibility, in 
partnership with the states and with the postsecondary and 
private sectors, for providing leadership in improving the 
quality and relevance of American education, through re- 
search, development, demonstration and evaluation efforts. 

6. It is appropriately the Federal government's responsibility 
to intervene in order to dfeal with critical educational prob- 
lems which have serious national consequences and are beyond 
the ability (or, sometimes, willingness) of state/local govern- 
ments to solve. 
Criterion 6 has its major application in three areas: 

a. assuring that critical personnel shortages do not have crip- 
pling effects on £he nation s economy and the functioning of 
its basic institutions. 

b. supporting compensatory education programs because of the 
f manifold natipnal consequences of educational disadvantagfc- 

ment among a sizeable portion of the population, in unem- 
ployment and loss of productivity, welfare costs, crime, lack 
of individualized opportunities, etc/ 

c. equalizing educational opportunity for postsecondary edtteci- % 
tion t where comprehensive systems of free public education 
do not exist. 

Criterion 6 currently, and properly, justifies the expenditures of* 
most Education Division program dollars^ 

1 1 ^ 

* The owginal U.S Office of Education establishment act of 1862 set this out as 
the major function of the Office [EditorY 
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Where the Criteria Lead 

Although many of the current Education Division programs fit 
comfortably within one or more of these criteria, a number clearly 
do not. Although some 6f these are relatively 'small in terms- of 
federal employees and dollars, some are of significant size In any 
case, whether small or large, jthe mere existence, of these programs 
imposes significant costs on the Federal government. The drain on 
scarce dollars may be less significant than the drain on other scarce 
resources — particularly by diverting time, staff and attention away 
from realizing more important objectives and by making the Edu- 
cation Division needlessly over-bureaucratic and cumbersome. 

.The .clear frhplication of this logic is that concentrating current 
.efforts on a. smaller but more coherent array of USOE programs 
would be educationally, managenally, and fiscally desirable. 

As much, as a third of theJexisting budget for the Education Di- 
vision could profitably be re-deployed in this way, over time. 

Remaining Issues 

The purpose" of this discussion is to lay out a theoretical model 
which will serve as a template against which to measure the exist- 
ing education program array. » 

This model is only the first step in an effort to rationalize that 
array. It leaves many questions for^subsequent discussion. 

For instance, the model does not indicate the relative priorities 
among the criteria. It does not indicate how to determine or carry 
out an optimum strategy for programs that fit the criteria. Nor does 
it reveal how to improve program interconnections and efficiency 

Theee strategy and trade-off considerations usually dominate 
whatever discussions of policy are allowed by the day-to-day de- 
mands of managing 1^0+ programs. They should continue to dcTso. 
But their ultimate resolution will depend on an explicit rationali- 
zation of the federal role. 

Role, Strategy and Priority 

Given the limited resources and leverage avaflable.at the Federal 
level, interventions must be carefully tailored on truly major prob- 
lems r They must also attempt' to use strategies that maximize the 
return on investment. 

As a general rule, proposals for Federal aid should be evaluated 
in terms of the following kinds of 'questions: 
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• In terms of these criteria, is the need for the effort? What 
data are available to, document- the extent of the educational 
problem? ' 

• Given the existence of a documented problem that satisfies the 
above criteria, how would Federal intervention in the area 
meet the criteria defining the Federal role in education 0 Why 
should not or cannot the problem be left to Stat^, local or 
private efforts ' In other words, does this problem have any 
relationship to the proper Federal role in education? 

• If there is a need that properly falls/within the sphere of Fed- 
eral actions, why policy should the Federal government pur- 

* sue 9 What should the government's objectives be? 

• Once policy is settled, what programmatic strategy should be 
adopted to reach this goal? 

• Finally, how does the program relate to the central educa- 
tional problems the Federal government must deal with? Iii 
other words, what is the priority? ^ 

In pursuing this process, careful distinctions should be made 
among the available program strategies. Even after the thVeshold 
quesjtion of Federal role and responsibility is answered, it is vital 
to avoid the uncritical acceptance of cost-sharing or service-oriented 
approaches Logic and experience both suggest that the .most effec- 
tive use oi^ederal funds is to supplement baseline state and local 
(and private) efforts rather than supplant them 

Given this outlook, then, it makes sense to determine whether a 
given problem cannot be solved through solutions that emphasize 
as far as possible catalytic efforts that inject innovations into on- 
going practices or else build state and local capacities 

If a capacity -building approach is not feasible — because of the 
intractability and cost of the problem and or the inability or un- 
willingness of the state and local agencies to provide4dequat,e sery- 
lces— -and if the problem has a high enough national priority, then 
supplementary services may be justified Arid, finally, in the ex- 
traordinary cases where the usual patterns of state and local sup- 
port are not present, there may be justification for the direct pro- 
vision of services by the Federal government. 

Clearly either of the latter two approaches will be expensive, lim- 
iting 0 the Federal government's ability to put resources into other 
areas that pronVse large payoffs*. Therefore, as far as possible with- 
out sacrificing national priorities, the capacity -building approach 
should be the Federal strategy of first-choice 
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One example where capacity building would apply is the Bilin- 
gual Education Program (ESEA VII), which is an effort to build the 
bilingual resource* available to the system to the point that State 
and local agencies will be able to offer high quality bilingual in- 
struction. But the important thing is that the federal government, 
in pur*uing it* aim of improving the bilinguaj capacities of the* 
s>*tem as a whole, should resist the constant pressures to provide 
general service* instead of improving the overall effectiveness of 
the system 

An example of a capacity building effort within a larger program 
area is the jSpecial Education Personnel Development program This 
training program supplies needed trained personnel in a shortage 
area through direct fellowship support. At the same time it provides 
institutional aid that increases the qualit} and quantity of training 
program* In the long run, this type" of effort is designed to build 
local capacities to the -point that Federal training funds are no 
longer needed 

The pre-eminent example of "supplementary services" is, of 
course. ESEA Title I, which gives State and" loq^al agencies the added 
resources needed to attack the educational effects of poverty. 

Finally, an example of direct support is the provision of Impact 
Aid fund* to other Federal agencies as compensation for educational* 
outlays the> have made. (For instance, the Office of Education com- 
pensates the Defense Department for the costs of operating base 
schools for military dependents.) * 

The distinctions in program strategy between capacity-building, 
supplemental costs and direct support are most clear-cut in the 
area of elementary and secondary education — an area with a fairly 
clear structure for. the delivery of services. Yet the basic rationale 
is also applicable to postsecondary education. Here also the three 
types of approaches mentioned above exist— as for instance in the 
.capacity building efforts pursued by the Fund for the Improvement 
of Postsecondary Education, the "supplementary" types of aid ex- 
emplified by the Basic Grants approach, and the direct services 
funded by the Language Training and Area Studies Programs. 

There is, to be sure, one vital difference between the two fields. 
With the single, though important, exception of handicapped chil- 
dren, all children in the United States ha,ve access to some form of 
free public education. The problem in elementary and secondary 
education is not to opejji the gates but to improve the structure itself, 

This is not th,e case in higher education. During the past 20 years 
a consensus has emerged that giving all of the' "college-age" and 
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adult population the opportunit} for postsecondary education is an 
important national goal. JBut the gates to postsecondary education 
(as well as adult basic and continuing education) are still partly 
shut. In order to meet this national goal, the Federal government 
has put priority on the provision Jot access to postsecondary educa- 
tion rather than on qualitative improvement. 

However, this important difference, in educational policy should 
not mask the problem, common to both areas, .of setting priorities 
and determining the appropriate Federal role. This is. more than a 
mechanical exercise, even if the appropriateness of some type of 
effort is generally conceded. It is a common 'temptation to allocate 
Federal education funds by "sector" — so piuch for postsecondary 
education, say, or so much "for the Indians'* — without a real effort 
to weigh needs and possibilities against each other in a disciplined 
and coordinated way. This paper has attempted to avoipl this ap- 
proach and develop plans keyed to priorities for the agency as a 
whole, set against criteria for an appropriate Federal role. 

These distinctions are important precisely because of the general 
tendency of existing programs to move in a "service" direction. 
Unless this inherent tendency is carefully controlled, within a few 
years the Education Division is all too'likely to he left with a du- 
plicative array of service-oriented effort^, none fully meeting edu- 
cational needs, all competing vigorously for funfls, few if any re^ly 
pursuing the innovative and catalytic efforts that should be the 
Federal government's main concern. 



Until recently, much of the debate about the existing array of federal ed- 
ucation programs could be classified easily, if a. bit arbitrarily— liberals 
emphasized the value of the pfograms in making certain that scarce resources 
were not dribbled away, while "conservatives" attacked the- programs for 
eroding local control over education. The first group accused the second of 
indifference to the real problems of disadvantaged and minority students; 
. the second group blasted thf first for fostering statism under the cloak of 
civil rights. These presumptions dominated the debate through the Sixties 

' and Seventies, -.„•'*,. )'*,,-,■, , , „ a, 

"mere are, however, „ signs that the^cdmfortable, liberal-conservative di- 

3 cK^tSmy- is starting to.breakdbwn, as observers from both camps find, com- 
mow grounded -cdmmon ^problems. - 

l\ their pWh for a more "holistic" Approach to federal aid, Harriet Bern- 
s'teirt aft^fan Merepda 'exemplify the new kinds of criticism thfit federal 
programa\e^now-faci^\ ." , }^ J;,> 5 ,\ ; „- • ' _ ' ■ 



CATEGORICAL PROGRAMS: PAST 
AND PRESENT 



Harriet T. Bernstein and Darvel W. Merenda* 



'The trouble with categorical programs is that the programs are cat- 
egorical and the children are not ..." 

State Superintendent— 1980 



servant residents of the educational countryside have watched 
the birth, growth and development of categorical services programs, 
noting the ebb and flow of conflicts between the "parent" federal 
government and the "family" of educators and children most* in 
need of educational success. This paper provides a brief historical 
perspective on the origins of categorical programs, some general 
sense of how those programs have evolved over time, and an anal- 
ysis of the assumptions imbedded in the Elementary and Secondary 
.Education Act lESEA) categorical programs. With the benefits of 
hindsight and contemporary findings from the research community 
about schools and schooling, we will analyze and explore the prob- 
lems* associated with the army of federal programs converging upon 
and doing battle within the confines of the public school campus 
- Finally, trnr paper concludes with recommendations for consder- 
ation by federal policymakers seeking to improve the effectiveness 
of federal interventions .in compensatory education Just as scien- 
tists involved in research on recombinant DNA have*been required 
.to insure the safety of their labs as they restructure genes and 
tinker with chromosomes, which affect the future of life itself, so 

* Harriet T Bernstein, now a Senior Associate of the Institute for Educational 
Leadership, is the former President of the Montgomery County, Maryland, School 
Board Daniel W Merenda is Deputy Director, National School Volunteer Program 

m He was formerly ar> Assistant to the Secretary of Health and Human Services arft 

" Superintendent of Schools in the U.S. Virgin Islands. 
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must^ducational policymakers be cautioned to control their class- 
room experiments lest they create a national epidemic (5f disjointed, 
fragmented initiations, previously known as the public educa- 
tional system. 

How the Idea of Categorical Aid Proliferated 

Although the federal government has offered categorical aid for 
education for a long time (the Sfriith-Hughes Vocational Education 
^program of 1017 is a prime example), these programs were rela- 
tiv el^ small until fifteen years ago. The categorical aid concept grew 
in the Sixties more from the discovery of a workable political strat- 
egy than from an educational analysis of the needs of disadvantaged 
children. Looking at thenature oHhese programs today, one might 
infer that the basis for tJie categorical approach was the cqthmon- 
sense idea that limited federal funds should be reserved for the 
benefit ofythose children that had been historically neglected and 
who needed extra help. While this was one justification, it was not 
the foremost one in the minds of the framers of the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act of 1965. 1 

In post- World War II, America, progressive educational leaders at 
every level of governance shared k concern over the fiscal plight of 
the school^. The war forced local school districts to postpone needed 
construction, and the post-war baby boom further intensified the 
school housing crisis. Not only were teachers in short supply; they 
were organizing and demanding better salaries. 

For more than a decade, liberals struggled to enact some form of 
general aid to the schools. They were opposed by a formidable co- 
alition composed of Southern Democrats, conservative Republicans, 
those in charge of Catholic and other private schools, and soine 
educators and parents. Conservatives opposed general aid to edu- 
cation on constitutional and political gKQunds*, claiming that the 
sfates alone were responsible for public edubation and fearing that 
federal aid would further centralize power in Washington. Catholic 
forces opposed federal aid unless private schools were included, but 
strict separationists vigorously opposed any aid bill which gave 
money to religious, schools. The Powell Amendment, which barred 
the use of federal funds in racially segregated institutions, mobi- 
lized Southern opposition against general aid bills until the Civil 
Rights Act of 1964 made the amendment redundant. Additionally, 
many Senators and Congressmen feared that^eneral aid to the 
school^ would subject them to endless demands for more money. In 
this context, the idea of categorical aid as a compromise method for 
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breaking the deadlock over federal aid to education gradually 
emerged Categorical aid to disadvantaged children, whether in, 
public or parochial schools, was constitutionally feasible and polit- 
ically palatable under the "child benefit" doctrine. 

Thus categorical aid and the concept of "targeting" was in the 
first instance the product of a long and frustrating search for a 
politically acceptable -way-to help the schools, and not the product 
of a search for an educationally sound method of raising the achieve- 
ment levels of poor and minority children. The decision of the Cath- 
olic forces to join with the ESEA proponents opened a political win- 
dow through which the federal government could pass some badly 
needed money to the schools. Although most state and local edu- 
cators would have preferred general aid forconstruction and salar- 
ies they were desperate for resources and disinclined to look the 
federal gift horse in the mouth. The moment arrived \vhen many 
forces coalesced around a new and hopeful piece of legislation After 
extended debate, ESEA and its, major educational service delivery 
program, Title I, passed through Congress in record time. 

Precisely because the legislative shape of the categorical ap- 
proach was dictated primarily by politics rather than educational 
philosophy, however, the Congressional debate did little to clarify 
legislative intent or determine the way in which thqge categorical 
programs would actually be run The flow of implementation deci- 
sions owed little to the political compromises that gave birth to the 
programs, and everything to the underlying assumptions of liberal 
educators. * "• 

Underlying Assumptions in Title I 

The assumptions that shaped the implementation of the ESEA 
package, particularly Title I, embodied the soaring optimism of the 
Johnson era. The consciousness that informed that legislation, the 
regulations, and the administrative attitudes rested on certain be- 
liefs prevalent at the time, about the nature of poverty, the causes 
of educational failure, thWelationship between money and student 
■achievement, and the manageability of social programs. The year 
1965 was a time of such flamboyant confidence in newly emerging 
data from the social sciences, in newly devised management tech- 
niques and in the solvability of social problems that lit.tle time was 
spent worrying about possible unintended side effects/ Senator 
Wayne Morse of Oregon raised a concern about the possible nega- 
tive effects of labeling children as poor and was promised by HEW 
officials that Title I children would not be so labeled, but his point, 
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it seems, w&s swept under in the tide of Great Societ} ebullience. 

With the distance provided by 15 years of experience, it is now 
possible to examine some of those inherent assumptions. Using Ti- 
tle I as an exemplar, this paper will identify thosje assumptions, 
assess their present dav validity, and speculate on the reasons many 
of them have gone unexamined 

lHappy Materialism - 

KSEA Title I. like many other Great Society Programs, was 
shaped b> the deepl} held and widely shared belief that education 
was a powerful wa> to abolish ignorance, whichV would in turn wipe 
out the remaining pockets of poverty in the Unfted States through 
the creation of jabs-and efforts Wh as HeacTStart, civil rights in 
housing, employment and voting and better health care services. It 
wa^ helu«\ei> that poor and disadvantaged children would be able 
to lift themselves up and compete in the mainstream of American 
life if thev were provided with equal educational opportunities 
• through a Targe concentration of federal funds which would com- 
pensate for inadequate state and local resources. 1 

That belief, implicit in the liberal credo of the time, wa^so strong 
that it was able to overwhelm the contrary evidence presented in 
the first'Coteman. report, which found that resources were not as 
unequallv distrib uted between minontv and white schools as most 
people assUTn^^Xlth^rgn Coleman's findings regarding resource 
distribution have since been widelv challenged, their'imphcations 
were not so much*attacked at the time as ignored. They had little 
effect on educatio n po licy We can speculate that liberals were af- 
fronted by Coleman's conclusions because they challenged liberal 
belief in the malleability of social conditions, conservatives, Dy a 
challenge to their central belief in individual social mobility. For 
whatever reason, Coleman's findings — -that unequal outcomes had 
more, to do with famity background than wjth school resources — 
were not absorbed into either the political culture or the legislative 
process 

After the ESEA legislation passed through Congress, the Office 
of Education was faced with an unfamiliar task. Having no suitable 
structure for the administration of a categorical program of service 
.delivery, USOE initially lodged Title I in a general administrative 
unit and not in a separate program office. 5 Officials in the Office of 
Education had differing interpretations of the new; program, sonfe 
seeing it as a form of general aid, and others understanding the 
program as compensatory and categorical in character. 
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War on poverty and civil rights groups soon were stung by what 
thevrggarded as a misuse of federal funds that were supposed to be 
^CtSementary to local programs and intended only for disadvan % 
jaged children. There were charges of "cheating" and suspicious- 
ness about the motives of local educators Pressured by these 
groups, the federal government began to tighten the rules govern- 
ing Title I expenditures. 15 The elan that had accompanied the initial 
stages of the program began to sour a bit as federal distrust became 
incorporated into law and regulation 

The direct beneficiaries of Title I^funds^-administrators at the 
state, local and buildingjevel, teachers, aides, specialists, and mem- 
bers of parent advisor/councils— soon became a powerful consti- 
tuency for the idea that money, kept strictly targeted for the benefit 
of eligible children and no othersr^as the prime factor in achieving 
educational equity for disadvantaged' children. That constituency 
would fight man) battles to keep monies targeted and prevent fed- 
eral resources. from being spread over the whole school population ' 
Strict targeting of money (and, as a consequence, the increasing 
segregation of the children and their teachers and aides) was linked 
to the idea of remediation for past inequality, which was in turn 
linked to "compensatory" programs, parent power, and jobs for 
minority parents. Education, per se, was not the focal ^oint of their 
struggle, the proper direction.of money was. Just as the initial ir% * 
petus for Title I was essentially political, and not strictly educa- 
. t*onal,.so also was the animating force that shaped the program's 
* evolution in its first 4 years. It now appears in retrospect that every- 
one was assuming that money would lead to results. If you could 
nail the money down long enough, eventually good things would 
happen for the disadvantaged children. 

Title "I money would soon became equated with those items the 
federal government allowed schools to purchase— special teachers, 
aides, auxiliary specialists, equipment and materials In many 
schools, the rush of new money, or unspent money at the end of the 
fiscal year, led to lavish spending on items that could not really be 
absorbed into the educational program' All' the while federal offi- 
cials presumed that the mixture of purchaseable items were the 
essential ingredients for an educational breadloaf, with the local 
school supplying the yeast. 

Assumptions About Poverty 

The federal commitment to poor children w#5 shaped by the con- 
cepts of poverty that were prevalent in the mid-1960's. Going 
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through the history of that period, it is difficult to escape the con- 
clusion that most people thought of poverty as an absolute, rather 
than a relative condition. There are man) references in the docu- 
ments to lifting up the "bottom quartile" or the bottom third of 
the population to the median. 

In the input-oriented atmosphere of the 1960s compensatory ed-, 
ucation was not seen, in the first instance, as a way to fund a better 
quality of teaching and learning for disadvantaged children, but as 
a matter of buying "more" things (extra time, more books, desks, 
microscopes, etc i It was as if education were a commodity, like a 
chicken or an apartment, rather than a process. 

The-faqpe t>f Title I was that the provision of "more" education 
for disadvantaged children would compensate for the past neglect 
and present discrimination, that they would catch up with the oth- 
ers because they would be guaranteed the same as other children 
(comparability) plus a little more '(supplementary funds). The focus 
on poverty eligibility compensatory services would begin to rein- 
force the connections in people's minds between low income and 
low achievement The new belief that poverty was not only highly 
correlated with but causal to poor school performance would become 
more and more a self-fulfilling prophecy '^eventually obliterating 
the 19th century perception that barefoot boys could become clas- 
sical scholars, and that not alM3£h kids were smart. 

These views seem, in retrospect, overly simplistic. 

The idea that poor people needed more money (or the things 
money could buy ) is sensible enough if the need is for food, rent, or 
specific job training When applied to education, however, the con- 
> cept is a little less suitable. The translation of need into satisfaction 
becomes very complex when the mediating institutions are as com- 
plex as schools. 

When applied to schooling, the absolute conception of poverty 
falls ^hort, for other reasons. For many poor children, the sting of 
poverty was a relative matter It had to do with the fit of the other 
'children's clothes or the size of^their houses. It was often the feeling 
that your parents weren't respected in the community, or that the 
teachers didn't think you were very smart. Title J would come to 
reinforce those feelings for many children when they were separated 
out from other children to be taught down the hall by a remedial 
reading specialist. 

As we enter the 1980's there is a growing body of research that 
challenges the 1960s viewpoint about poverty and its effects. Poor 
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children, s#> the challengers, do less well because teachers, admin- 
istrators,, and polic> makers expect them to do less well. 8 Leaving 
aside for the moment the question of whether or not there are really 
-I Q differences between races, there is stiTF the problem of why so 
many ghetto children don't learn to read and count. The "school 
improvement" researchers sa> the> can, and point to the growing 
number of schools in poor communities that maintain their students 
on their grade level Practitioners in these schools reject the view 
that pcvert} , broken homes, single-parent families, high transiency 
rates, or expectant mothers who subsist on potato chips areJegiti- , 
mate excuses for low school achievement. 

The success of some schools and some teachers within unsuccess- 
ful schools, as well as the research arising from the "school effec- 
tiveness movement" .should be carefully examined by the Congress 
to determine whether the assumptions about poverty inherent in 
\he present structure foster or inhibit school success for disadvan- 
taged children. m r * 

Assumptions Abyut the Social Sciences 

The history of ESEA reveals a vaulting optimism about new ideas 
from several disciplines that feed into educational thought— psy- 
chology, sociology, psychiatry, and medicine. 9 In 1965 many people 
believed that school psychologists, social workers, reading diagnos- 
ticians, nurses, and measurement experts would be able to comple- 
ment the work of (teachers in ways that would overcome the "defi- 
ciencies' that had 1 been identified by these disciplines. Indeed, the 
idea of deficiencies, both social and individual, was the substratum 
of sociaUhinking of thabpefiod. Title I permitted, even encouraged, 
the employment of these specialists and the ideas they carried with 

them / 

The language us£ci to anticipate the interplay between specialists 
and teachers wa/borrowed from medicine— pathology, diagnosis, 
prescription, treatment, remediation— suggesting that the deficien- 
* cies were to be found in the heads and bodies of individual children 
and, their parents, and not in the teacher, the school, or the curric- 
ulum. This way of looking at things tended to result in children 
with various problems being separated out from others just as ill 
people are hospitalized for treatment. 

The medical model, as applied to education, can be seen as a 
metaphor for the world view #f the 1960s poverty warriors. In 
federal education service programs, the new cadre of social scien- 
tists eager to help the disadvantaged went; off to the schools with 
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the blessings of, their professional groups and the United States 
government. Th£> arrived on the scene with a linear approach that 
focused on the individual child and his undetected pathology. Di- 
agnosis vvas done with tests ancl interviews with the- individual 
child He was seldom observed in a natural context — the classroom 
or the home. Povertv was the generic disease, but the diagnosis 
inv oh ed various manifestations of the disease — "emotional disturb- 
ance." 'hyperactivity" "perceptual deficits" or immaturity If 
the expert made an> recommei^dation at all, it was usually a gen- 
eral prescription, such as«"smaller class." or "individualized in- 
struction", or more "personal attention " Reports on students sel- 
dom contained an anal)si*> of the child's strengths on which the 
teacher could build a teaching strateg). Teachers rarely got any 
specific advice about the "Monday morning" ramifications of the 
deficient) The power structure did not eijcourage specialists to 
comment on the teachers competence, the school curriculum, the 
school districts budget, or any other factors that might have pre- 
vented the recommended treatment frojn being carried out. 

Before the ps) etiological sciences rose to prominence in educa- 
tional circles, being "behind" in school was seen as a position rel- 
ative to other children who were "ahead." The arrival of the era 
of educational diagnosis, however, would cause man) teachers, who 
were ever respectful of their assumed intellectual betters, to see 
children who were "behind" in school as having a condition rather 
than a position Tha{ condition had to do with certain dark forces 
in the human mind, which were not thought to be alterable by 
group-oriented teaching within the regular classroom. Diagnosis 
tended to arrest thought,. or to stop effort. 

What was not understood in 1965 was that the new disciplines 
were themselves part of the social and political system. There was 
an overemphasis upon the indiv idual and an- underemphasis on the 
ecology of the classroom. There was a tendency to "blame the sys- 
tem" WTiile the enlightenment about individual human charac- 
teristics that emerged from these disciplines would be helpful to 
education in some ways, the concepts emerging from that formu- 
lation would caus.e harm b) an overemphasis on the individual and 
the negative, and a failure to address the systemic and the positive. 

While there can be no doubt that a nurse who spots a medical 
problem and garners commanit) resources to solve it is very useful, 
and no one can quibble with a school social worker who takes a 
m)opic child to get eyeglasses or an unshod child to the shoestore, 
the role of the specialists becomes very complex when one moves 
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from the realm of the physical to the psychological. 
' School psychologists, for example, are most typically pre-doctoral 
persons with little clinical experience. They are better equipped to 
administer mental and psychological tests than to interpret them 
for the benefit of teachers, or work jointly with those teachers to 
develop classroom strategies based on psychological findings. 

Reading diagnosticians, to take another example, are believed by 
man> to be practitioners of a science that can detect the Causes of 
reading failure and recommend useful strategies for teachers. Stud- 
ie> recently conducted at the Institute for Research on .Teaching at 
Michigan. State University however, would suggest that reading 
diagnostics is far from being a science Highly regarded reading 
diagnosticians reached widely varying conclusions on the same 
cases/and even contradicted their own findings very often when s 
presented with disguised duplicate cases. 10 

There is little doubt that knowledge from other disciplines can be * - 
useful to education, but much more needs to be known about the • 
relevance of various disciplines to classroorn settings and teacher 
quandnes. Based ort his research, Lawrence Lezotte at Michigan 
State has concluded that most teacher training programs have 
"drawn too much of their curricular content from the discipline of 
psychology and have not drawn enough of their content from other 
relevant disciplines, especially sociology " Noting that^ psychology, 
as a discipline, is oriented toward the study of individuals, Lezotte 
says: "There is nothing.more tragic than watching a beginning 
teacher try to utilize psychological concepts and principles appro- 
. pnate for an individual to a group of 28 students or try to organize 
the group of 28 students so that they can work with one student at 
a time." Lezotte also points out the power of sociological insights^ 
to improve student motivation and learning, citing research on ^ 
group learning games. 11 

Assumptions About Management 

In 1965, the success of Program Planning and Budgeting Systems 
iPPBS) in Secretary McNamara s Department of Defense led many 
people to* believe that sophisticated new management systems 
would improve efficiency and productivity in other public bureau- 
cracies, including education. Although the ESEA legislation did not 
officially incorporate PPBS into law, the assumptions that under- 
girded PPBS found their way into the managerial posture of the - 
federal government. But the widespread faith in "good manage-' 
ment" was misplaced. . ) 
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The -new management systems (such as PPBS, Management by 
Objectives, and, later. Zero-Based Budgeting) assume that an in- 
stitution is like a product-oriented, corporate pyramid They "assume 
reasonable spans of control, clear lines" of control and communica- 
tion between levels and la>ers, and above all specific, raeasureable 
goals. Even in 1965, theorists of the new management approaches 
said that goals wei;e the linchpin of their schemes, but the federal 
government was reluctant to become the national educational goal- 
setter The federal ideal, in a general sense, was to assure that a 
child educated in rural Mississippi would be able to function in 
Cleveland, but th^re were no specific educational goals established 
as the centerpiece for the federal educational programs such as Ti- 
tle I 

Some federal officials hop<#d that State Departments of Education 
wouldVill the gap, setting the goals that the U.S. Office of Education 
could not or would not fofmulate. There was an awareness that the 
State Educational Agencies were weak and, for that reason, ESEA 
made provisions for "strengthening" State Departments of Edu- 
cation. Federallv funded personnel in the state agencies were to 
formulate state plans, review local plans, monitor local programs, 
process |eports to 'the federal government, and measure student 
achievement. What was apparently not understood at the time was 
that State Departments of Education 4 ,were weak: for inherent rea- 
sons. State .Boards and State Superintendents were generally ap- 
pointed, not elected. The> ran no schools, and therefore had no sig- 
nificant pover to allocate resources. Local school boards, on the 
other hand, were elected, levied taxes, and allocated bgnefits to 
school patrons. State agencies had been traditionally shy in assert- 
ing their constitutional authority over education because they 
lacked real power. Even with the .infusion of federal funds, Ihe state 
education departments would continue to be timid partners of the 
federal government and reluctant ^Iragons to the locals.' Except in 
highly organized states, goal setting would be kept to the most lofty 
level, and there would be few if any consequences tar schools or 
school districts that failed to meet the goals How, after all, coyld 
the state tell the locality what to do when the local taxpayers sup- 
ported the schools and elected their own local policymakers? 

Because of 'this abnegation and the compliance orientation in 
Washington, over time the federal government's management ap- 
proach evolved into an intricate and burdensome reporting system 
designed to measure the degree to which federyaljnoney went to poor 
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children in poor neighborhoods It did not have any specific educa- 
tional gq^ls for those poor children, and even though it developed 
requirements for reporting their educational progress, there was no 
pe'naltv for educational failure — only a penalty for various lapses 
in the targeting of money to targetchildren Without the most es- 
sential piece of the new management theory — educational goals — 
the federal management uf Title I and other^categorical programs 
became consumed with process and bereft of educational substance. 

The federal government was not alone in its infatuation with 
modern management techniques State and local educators made 
repeated efforts to use the systems-oriented approaches. The results 
were meagre and Short-lived,' (Test data, gathered to inform the 
policymaking process air the school district level, was frequently 
unsuitable for p^^c^finalysis. and equally unsuitable for use by 
teachers 1 The most visible result of those attempts to extend such 
information-oriented systems to the school-building level has been * 
to add to the paperwork burcfens of school staffs, particularly prin- 
cipals Instead of functioning as instructional leaders and teacher 
trainers. thev spend far too much of their time filling out forms and 
writing proposals * ^ 

Despite all of these mechanistic approaches to improving educa- 
tional management, the nations schools are. still unsure of their 
guals. and still very unlikely to connect planning and funding wifrl^*^ 
educatiunal success or failure Despite the talk about management, 
the past fifteen years have brought little serious effort to improve 
the overall quail tv of educational leadership. Intelligently planned 
and coordinated in-service training for teachers is rare enough, for 
principals and supervisory — despite the smorgasbord ^individual 
courses'and programs — sophisticated career development has been 
almost totally absent. / 

Federal programs such as Title I contribute to and reinforce this 
situation in several ways — by increasing paperwork demapds under 
the spur of audit problems, by draining managerial time and talent 
into the creation and maintenance of special programs, and by di- 
verting in-service dollars and attention toward those marginal pro- 
grams, and away from the core academic programs of the school. At? 
the same time, the disappearance of promising early federal efforts 
to improve the quality of educational personnel, plus the teacher 
glut of the past decade, has further increased a trend toward edu- 
cational particularism. 
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Assumptions About the Concentration of Poverty : - . 

Another assumption imbedded in the categorical approach was 
that concentrations* of' poor and minority^chifdren create a concen- 
tration uf negative effects. That circumstance, the theory goes, re- 
quire:* a critical mass of resources to combat the problems u That 
belief, when combined with the, federal government's desire to con- 
sen e scarce resources, and account to the public for its expenditures, 
led to successive refinements in the federal concept of "targeting," 
and to increasingly restrictive regulations. 

During the early years of Title I, the Congressional. intent was 
mrfTulh explicit and the U S Office ofEducation had no,t yet geared 
administrative structure toward the categorical approach Some 
school districts used Title Lmdney to support Title I schools, freeing 
Ideal monies for other non-eligible schaHs A series of structural 
provisions were added to tHe lawjn subsequent years to ensure that 
school districts maintained their existing level of effort rather than 
substitute federal funds for local ones; to ensure that school level 
services in/Title I schools were comparable to the level in non-Title I 
schools, and to ensure that funds directed toward particular eligible 
studd^its in Title I schools supplemented, rather than supplanted 
local funds. 11 Later on, Congress added the "excess cost" require- 
' ment to the others, stipulating that Title I money must only be used 
for services beyond the ordinary instructional program- 

Effects of Assumptions 

All of these provisions would come to be seen by federal officials 
through an idealistic focus. The stringent effort to ftrSCke sure local 
school districts didn't, "cheat", the' belief that federal vigilance 
was an essential protection against local politics and the'callousness 
or downright bigotry of local school officials, became a part of the 
lore of Washington. Local educational officials bristled at each new 
• federal regulation and tended toward a petulant stance 

Early on. the adult beneficiaries of Title I— state and local ad- 
ministrators. Title I teachers and aides, auxiliary personnel, mem- 
bers of parent advisory councils, and local civil rights groups 'be- 
came the natural constituency of Title I. They lobbied successfully 
to excuse Title I teachers from' school -wide chores like-lunch duty, 
bus. duty, and playground' duty It was argued that such tasks 
involved the supervision of non-eligible children, thereby supplant- 
ing local funds which would have ordinarily been used for that pur- 
pose . 

The problem is that many of these restrictions ignore the culture 
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of the, school and create distinctions thgt are botK arbitrary and 
Capricious. * 

The accretion of rules, all designed to insure the integrity of fed- 
eral funds, has resulted in the strict segregation of textbooks and 
equipment within schools, .with Title I books a*nd Title I mimeo- 
graph machines being forbidden to other children in the school. It 
has resulted in children being pulled out of their regular classes at 
inopportune moments to receive "special" instruction. It has even 
resulted in the labelling of Title I paste pots Districts have abol- 
ished class field trips because the Tille I auditors would not aTlow 
the non-Title I children to ride free with the Title I children (vio- 
lation of "supplement not supplant") nor-would they allow the non- 
Title I children to be n aid for out of local funds 1 violation of ' com- 
parability").* 

Special privileges accorded Title I teachers and aides have re- 
sulted in corrosive status divisions within faculties. Those working 
on federal* funds have also been discriminated against, sometimes, 
being denied tenure. "Title" teachers have tended to give their 
loyalties to the vertical column of educators running through the 
district central office, .the state department of education, and 'the 
U S Department of Education, rather than to the' horizontal layer 
of fellow faculty. . * 

While the framers of ESEA and the managers of subsequent reau- 
thorizations have feared that any local actions which diluted- the 
federal dosage would hurt the children most in -need, they do not 
appear to have been concerned that the segregation of children, 
teachers, materials, and lo>alties would weaken the dosage supplied 
* by the basic school program where the Title I children spent most 
of their days. - 

Finally, there is little evidence that the federal officials have se- 
riously confronted the evidence about the power of expectancy. As 
ESEA hab become institutionalized, m^fcy thoughtful practitioners 
have become concerned about the depressing effects of the cdtegor- 
^ ical programs, particularly Title I, upon teacner expectations' for, 
children The conspicious segregation of poor and' low-achieving 
children, combined with "child deficit" and "social deficit" think- 
ing, has created a powerful set of excuses for keeping poor and 
minority children down "Low-income families," "broken homes," 
"single-parent families," high transiency rates have become easy 
explanations for wh> "target" children are years behind in reading 

* Under this interpretation of the comparability rules, local funds should either 
be used to pay for all children (including Title I students), or none 
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and math. Society has come to expect that those children cannot 
learn as other'children do. 

Since eligible children within individual schools are chosen on 
the basih of low achievement tand the law 'encourages that only 
those with tb^greatest need be served), there is an additional- fi- 
nancial disincentive to expect much and achieve w'ell. If all the 
children in a Title I school were to miraculously start achieving on 
grade level, the school would lose its extra positions and materials' 
after a year s grace period. If some of the children improve, they^ 
face the prospect of being' "promoted" out of Title I services. 

The federal assumption that concentrations of poor children pro- 
duce a concentration of problems still appears to be a valid as- 
sumption in the v^st majority of circumstances. Yet a few schools 
here and there are producing average or superior results with poor 
ghetto kidb or poor rural kids. Although the number of such cases 
ib still quite small, the existence of these schools would suggest that 
assumptions about the concentration of poverty problems are not 
immutably true A serious redesign of federal categoriaj^rpgnims 
should include an anal} sib of incentives and disincentives;, status 
issues within schools, and the powerful role of expectations. \ 

Federal Non-interference in Curriculum s < 

Another underlying assumption of federal categorical programs 
is that they do not influence the curriculum. Passing out money and 
accounting for it is thought to be completely separate from the con- 
trol of curriculum. Federal officials need to believe that If it were 
not so, they would be faced with a prickly constitutional question 
about the federal role in education. They see the* federal role as a 
modest effort in technical assistance or as a major, financial assis- 
tance. . 

By the narrowest definition of curriculum, federal categorical pro- 
grams Leave the school districts ftee to de£ne the program of stud- 
ies, the books, and the teaching methods. However, any definition 
of curnculijm which includes the time spent on various subjects, 
the daily schedule, the exposur^ of children to'peer influences, the 
racial, system of .the school or the effects of testing upon what is 
taught, wduld strain the federal claim of non-interference- in cur- 
ncul&r matters. , * 

This studious federal effort not to "interfere" in curriculum has 
been heightened, oddly, by the sorry fate of efforts to evaluate the 
success of categorical .programs. 

A federal requirement for program evaluations was written into 
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the law Jn 1965. States were required to report pn the progress of 
children in federal categorical programs. Since the early years of 
the program, mo^t of the evaluation money has been passed on to 
the *>tatej>, which have— under federal prodding— emphasized a rel- 
atively narrow v iew -of program success The evaluation program 
ha* concentrated on the "basics", and has developed into a fairly 
basic interpretation of the "basics". 

Although measurmg the effects of publicly funded programs in 
education is a sound idea, the nature and effects of the present 
measurement system bear some close Congressional scrutiny Mea- 
suring tyie most narrowl} measurable things may result in teaching 
on a ver> low level—little bitty books with tiny little words in order 
to pass ver> simple tests. The primitive state of the art of measure- 
ment, when combined with low expectations and financial disincen- 
tives, can *everel> inhibit the schools from trying innovative ways 
to stretch tlfS^ghildren out. 

. The problem of test-controlling the curriculum is hardly a federal 
problem. It ib an issue at ever} level of the educational system But 
a careful review of categorical programs and their evaluative fea- 
tures ought to include an analysis of the effects of very circuity 
scribed evaluation efforts upon the whole attempt, and a determined 
reach for higher standards and broader evaluation strategies 

4 * 

Assumptions About Parent Involvement 

Initiall} the framers of ESEA gave the Commissioner of Educa- 
tion discretionary authority to establish parent advisory councils at 
the school district level r> Eventually Congress incorporated the 
parent advisor} structure into law, mandating both district and 
school level councils. Ultimately, even the number of members and 
the frequencv of-meetings were legislated: Civil rights groups lob- 
bied successfully for an adversarial style of parent involvement. 
Parents wenrto watchdog the program to make sure it wag well 
designed 

The record does not show whether those who mandated parent 
advisor} councils believed that the requirement for consultation 
afid sign-off would evolve into some form of school-site democracy, 
but it is clear that the} believed it to be "an important means *of 
increasing the effectiveness of programs.' ,|h There is no evidence 
to suggest that the> anticipated the ease with which local school 
officials could co-opt the PACs. Parents were given a number of 
perquisite*, such as occasional trips to conventions and baby-sitting 
mone>, but no real power. Such status in the community as could 
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be derived from membership on the PACs ^yvas more honorary than 
substantial. In 1965, the role allotted^efparents was as much as 
local school officials would stand for. 

Giving due credit for good intentions, it now. seems that the role 
of parent "mvolvement" (left undefined) was primarily a political 
rather than an educational move. Although it was conceived as a 
check and balance against the presumably unsympathethic local 
school officials v\ho were dominated, then and now, by the majori- 
tarian characteristics of local school politics, the federal mandate 
•for parental participation has not been effective. In fact,' recent find- 
t ings indicate the "the creators of the mandated groiips not only 
control their actions, they determine the system of representation 
and often select the members and even leaders of these organiza- 
tions, and that the leaders and members of these organizations are 
the least pohcv oriented ' MT In short* PACs have J|gen treated as 
a political problem, and isolated as a political threat, by school sys- 
tems that have felt threatened b> the adversarial style many PACs 
adopted 

If the advocacy function of PACs has been effectively nullified 
b> the very federal mandate that was intended to enhance it, there 
remains the "service" function that parents can perform for the 
schoofs 'Servico" cap involve representing other parents' views 
to school authorities — or se*4ice can be defined as doing relatively 
jnenial chores around the^school— running dittps, serving food, etc 
Finallv, "service" can be 'defined as helping children learn— either 
in or out of school— and that vision of service, while it lacks the 
pungent political appeal of the 1970's style of advocacy, may be the 
most direct line to improving educational quality as well a3 equity 
Although many school principals have been able to redirect the 
energies of the PAC toward the reinforcement of children's learn-" 
ing, it has been in spite of rather than because of the federal posture 
toward parent involvement. " * , 

During the forthcoming authorization process, Congress should 
thoughtfully consider whether the benefits of watchdogging, partic- 
ularly without real power, outweigh the benefits of collaboration 
around educational goals. In a recent article in the Phi Delta Kap- 
pan, Benjamin Bloom cites the research on the significance of par- 
ents' roles in the development of language, encouragement of chil- 
dren to fearn, aspirations of parents»for*heir children, and provision 
~ of help when needed. 18 Recent attempts to alter these hoftae vari- 
ables suggest that it can be done, and is a powerful strategy. 19 But 
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that approach is far away from the present adversarial role en- 
couraged by federal statute and attitude. 

If Congress-feels that it cannot give up on the struggle to empower 
parents of children who are among the unloved' unappreciated, or 
untaught, then it>sffould look at the alternative process laid out in 
P.L. 94-142, whkh gives parents built-in due process and sign-off 
rights on the Individual Education Plan. 

The Evolution of Categqpical Programs 

The assumptions that appear to have shaped Title I, the oldest 
and largest of the categorical programs, have also tended to fix the 
pattern for subseqifent categorical service programs. The structural 
provisions designed to segregate the money (and the children as a 
consequence) from the regular school program are present. They are 
all constructed oh the "service delivery" model, with a dispropor- 
tionate emphasis on material resources and an inherent tilt toward 
a ''child deficit" or "social deficit" world view. . 

There are, however, discernible differences in the more recently; 
enacted categorical programs that reflect a small! change in the 
political and educational consciousness of the CQngrfcss Even in the 
most recent authorization of Title I, there is evidence of a slight 
"movement toward a more holistic view of education. \ 

The Bilingual Education Act, .for example, differs from Title. I in K 
two important respects. First, it deals with the substance of what 
eligible children are to learn (English). Secondly, it provides fund- 
ing for research into the critical area of language acquisition— a 
potential benefit to all' children. 

The most recent. .major categorical program, P.L. 94-142, ex- 
presses a further departure from the assumptions o% Title I As 
noted earlier, parents are given specific powers relating to the ed- 
ucation of their own children. Also, the "medical model" is more 
implicitly rejected, perhaps because the handicapped have been % 
more victimized by it than any other group of citizens. In the man- 
date to provide handicapped children with the "least restrictive en- 
vironment" and the push toward "mainstreaming," the law 
seems to recognize the relationship between socialization with peers 
and academic progress, It is ironic that some poor minority children 
with normal intelligence are being pulled out of regular classes 
several times a day to partake of various supplementary services- 
while some handicapped children with a degree of mental insuffi- 
- ciency are sitting in regular classrooms all day. Such a conceptual 
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nightmare begs for some thoughtful consideration by the best think- 
ers in the nation. 

Title I has recently inched toward recognition of the importance 
of the schools as a whole in the instrumentation of instruction Ti- 
tle I teachers will no longer be exempt from their share of general 
school duties. In a half-hearted recognition of the value of whole- 
school planning, a "whole school" qption is now possible, albeit 
with the approval of the Secretary of Education and requirement 
that there be at least 707c. eligible Title I children in the^chool The 
forthcoming guidelines arej^aid to include "can do" as well as 
"don't do" language, illustrating ways that a school can conduct 
m-school Title I programs and avoid "£>ull-out" strategies 
*dTJ>ese slight shifts seem to be in response to a growing chorus of 
local schooL officials, many with impeccable credentials in civil 
rights, who are critical of the educational impact of categorical pro- 
grams. * 

Item. A creative superintendent in a ver> poor northeastern city 
,says. "Federar programs are based on a pathology model. 
You have to have something wrong with you to get into 
* them. The federal government doesn't, give money to 
treat the mainstream of education from which the chil- 
dren are pulled. How do they expect the kids to go back 
into the regular program which failed them in the first 
^* place?" 

* Item In a battered old school house in south Texas, four' "Ti- 
tle" teachers work in four temporary but opulent class- 
\ rooms parked on tJffe four corners of the building. They 
work in air-conditioned comfort and are surrounded by* a 
glut of new and sophisticated materials and equipment. 
* Meanwhile, the teacher in the regular classroom works in 

unbearable beat with Dooks that are tattered and ethno- 
centric Most of the children are Chicano migrant work* 
ers. The teacher cannot keep track of which kids missed 
which lesson since rnost of the children are pulled out 
three and four times a day. The assistant superintendent 
wishes he could have the whole pot of federal money and 
design an integrated, instructional program for all the 
children. At a minimum, he would like just a little money 
to hold after school or Saturday workshops for his teachers 
so they could agree on instructional objectives for all 
classes 0 and programs. He believes that approach would 
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minimise some of the fragmentation caused by categorical 
programs. 

These examples illustrate some Of the problems inherent in tar- 
geting aid to low -status children The* Washington viewpoint — that 
mone\ should go onh to the children most in need — sounds so rea- 
sonable, but m the context of all the other factors that are operating 
in the school, seems to lnhjtfit the progress of the very children 
the Congress intends,to help/Elizabeth VanderPutten, now with 
the NIE school finance study project, writes:. " 

"One of the fundamental impediments to the implementation 
of federal pohcv appears to be found in the confiwt of the two 
cultures The culture of the, school, whether at the elementary, 
t secondar>- or college level differs fundamentally from the cul- 
ture of the government whefctfifeat the local, state or federal . . . 
The school, for example, tends to emphasize the individual, the 
intellectual, the long term*. The government tends to emphasize ( 
society's needs, equity^ and the short term." 20 
After 15 vears of operation, Title I can now claim that most Title I 
children are making a months educational progress for each month 
in the program. Many people are proud of that outcome. The fact, 
s, however, that most of those children are several years behind 
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' their peers in reading and math. Students who graduated from high 



^VscTtool with elementar> level reading^and math skills, or who drop 
utrrbecause school seems so difTicjultrhave little chance to become 
fu!l : blown American citizens, whether in the economic or civic 
arena. To be satisfied with the current level of academic attainment 
is to accept the belief that these children can only do that well %nd 
no better. 

Tfie Categorical Jungle^ 

As if the problems associated with one categorical program were 
not enough, the situation in schools with more than one program 
is becoming increasingl} desperate. There are conflicts between the 
regulations of the several programs. In an era of declining re- 
sources, numerous duplications and overlaps between 'and among 
the categorical programs, the base program suffers from inattention 
and is beset with frequent interruptions. At the federal level, there 
is already, considerable awareness of the problem, but remedies 
seem very slow in'coming. 

The prospect of general federal aid to education seems remote. 
Not only does it pose constitutional problems; in the current fiscal 
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•climate, it would seem politically be>ond consideration Grants con- 
solidation i* another proposed reinedy, and that has considerable 
appeal to those who worry about the paperwork burden and the 
. continuing problem of oversight through monitoring and auditing 
If. however, the assumptions of ESEA are rooted in another era and 
are educationallv unsound, grants consolidation would be an act of 
legislative laziness which would perpetuate the jaulty assumptions 
A better way out. it would seem, is a fundamental re-analysis of the 
federal role in elementary and secondary education The idea of 
categorical programs may still be a useful strategy, and the current 
manifestation of the categorical idea is not written in concrete Nor 
i* the "child benefit" doctrine a prion incompatible with less re- 
stricted fqrms of 3jd. 

SUMMARY AND RECOMMENDATIONS 

Federal categorical programs were an educational by-product of 
a political e/pedient, designed to secure the passage of ESEA. They 
reflected and continue to reflect the general Zeitgeist of the 1960^ 
The Congress and the federal government can be justifiably proud 
of the changes in education ethos that have come about largely 
, through their efforts in the field of civil rights, equal opportunity, 
and compensator programs for thos$ members of our society that 
had been, and continue to be, disadvantaged through the fictions of 
the majority. The existence of so many state and local compensatory 
programs, above and beyond those provided and required by the 
0 federal government, is good witness to the revolution in intentions 
* ' that has taken place"over the last 15 years, narrowing the gap 
between the cultures of the schools and the federal government 
Those intentions, however, have not resulted in a significant nar- 
rowing of the gaps in educational achievement between the rich 
and the poor 

Although a number of evaluations of Title I have been conducted 
bv the Rational Institute of Education, the assumptions that form 
the warp and woof of federal categorical programs (and the, state 
and local ones that tend to be modelled on federal efforts) have not 
been rigorously challenged at the policymaking level. Dysfunctional 
structures and belief systems have gone, fof*£he most part, unchal- 
lenged, in the main, because the groups of adults that directly ben- 
efit from these programs— bureaucrats, parent advisory council 
members, minority group leaders— have exercised their political 
muscle out of understandable self interest and out of the belief that 
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these programs would ultimatel> benefit their special interest 
group. , 

The proliferation of these programs, each with their supporting 
interest group, has created an educational environment more con- 
cerned with who gets federal education money than with the edu- 
cation gotten. Programs such as Title I have had effects that have 
been both unforeseen and damaging The basic school program, 
where eligible children spend most of their day, has tended to be 
structurally unrelated to the special programs, and both basic and 
supplemental^ programs have been impoverished as a result. Those 
students who were alread} isolated from the mainstream commu- 
nity have become further isolated. The belief systems of the several 
professions that define the character of American education have 
ignored the power of expectancy on learning. Somehow, our good 4 
intentions have goneaw^^and it is time to look again. 

Avoiding a maior revolution in public education may r^guire a 
minor revolu^aVin policy direction from the federal level. A serious 
redirection of feperal effort will necessitate a stripping away of the 
Washington myth that the federal government does not interfere 
with curriculum. The entire concept of "supplement versus sup- 
plant M is out of place with regard to education programming and 
curriculum. Categorical programs should not supplement *he local 
programs, that is they should not be added on to what already ex- 
ists, creating some three-legged aberration expected to better serve m 
students in need. Rather than supplementation, the concept of in- 
tegration of progrymb into the overall curriculum should be intro- 
duced at the local level. 

If influence on long term societal nee4s is truly the goal of federal 
government, then it does no good to maintain that categorical pro- 
grams do not influence what is taught in the schools. The plain fact 
is that curriculum is currently influenced at the local Tevel by fed- 
eral programs 

That being the case, then let us begin to discuss methods to ensure 
that programmatic changes will be controlled at the local level. 
Local curriculum 'developers should be required to plan for integra- 
tion of programs to determine how best to utilize federal funding, 
by pategory of student if necessary, but always integrating pro- 
grams into the overall educational program Doing this will require 
a more holistic view of scho'ols and schooling, and a much more 
vigorous and effective strategy to identify arfd disseminate success- 
ful school programs. More research is needed — research which is of 
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practical use to teachers, principals and school district administra- 
tors and policymakers. Most importantly, the U S. Congress needs 
to declare its indention to promote higher standards in educational 
achievement, and do it in language that will make clear that "High 
Standards" are not elitist code words but a national aspiration for ^ 
all children. 

How Federal Categorical Programs Might Be Organized 

In declaring national educational goals, the Congress and the 
Secretary of Education would be exercising moral leadership in ad- 
dition to announcing program requirements The states, however, 
would be required to establish goals and standards as a precondition 
for receiving federal educational monies. Integration of federal and 
& tate educational goals, providing some structure with meaningful 
scope and sequence, would reinforce the school district's effort to 
reduce fragmentation of federal, state a-id local programs and would 
result in a more coordinated delivery of educational services at the 
school level. 

The present categorical structure, divided according to various 
classes of children seen to be in need of federal protection, could be 
maintained at the federal level in order to preserve identifiable 
power centers and technical assistance mechanisms for those sub- 
groups with unique needs. Service programs for poor and educa- 
tionally disadvantaged children I Title I), for handicapped children 
iP.L. 94-1421, for children in newly desegregated schools (Emer- 
gency School Assistance Act), and for children with limited English- 
speaking ability (Bilingual Education Act) could be,kept intact The 
states would receive formula and discretionar^funding based on 
their accounting of need in the several categories T^e federal gov- 
ernment could continue to control the distribution of federal funds' 
to the states, the school district, and the individual school site so as 
to ensure that federal funds were directed toward schools with the 
highest percentages of children with greater needs. 

Once the money got to the schoolhouse door, however, all federal 
compensatory education funds would be consolidated. The school 
would be required to develop, a whole-school plan for the utilization 
of the federal funds. .The federal government could require the 
whole-school plan to iaclude cQmplemeiatary (rather than supple- 
mentary) programs for students with identified needs. A facultW 
training component would be a requirement (as opposed to "Tiller 
staff only), The school plan Wild be subject to a formal exteAal 
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critique according to a piucess designed b> the states and the school 
districts 

Schools that failed to accomplish the established goals would be 
subject to a loss uf federal funds unless the) could demonstrate that 
a new school-wide plan could reasonably be expected to succeed.* 
Technical assistance in planning and staff training could be pro- 
^ vided to schools that had failed to meet the goals 

The federal state monitoring and auditing process would focus 
mure on school improvement than is currentl) the case An Indi- 
vidual Education Plan for all students mot just the handicapped) 
identified as needing extra assistance could be a federal require- 
ment, and the judgements of monitors and auditors would be based 
on the relationship between those plans and student achievement 
Program monitors from state agencies would assist school-site fa- 
culties by making them aware t)f successful programs elsewhere, 
and arrange for school visits and faculty exchanges 

Th f - federal governmenCtould make maximum use of its unique 
advantage— a national perspective. States and school districts hun- 
ger for perspective. The Department of Education cbuld invest much 
more uf its resources into the identification and dissemination of 
successful practices, good curriculum, and useful research findings 
The present technical assistance programs are too small and too 
structurally separate from the operating categorical programs The 
two functions need to be integrated and made more robust. 

Another unique federal role is in the funding of educational re- 
search Unfortunately, research falls low on the priority list of many 
federal policymakers It does not Have much of a national consti- 
tuency But if we are to solve our national educational problems, 
we need to know more about teaching and learning, and we need 
„ to organize new knowledge in ways that are usQfufto practitioners 
in schools. 
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The conflicting vie us on the nature of the federal role in education came 
to the surface during the long and bitter debate over whether to create a new 
C S Department of Education Ultimately the proponents of the new De- 
partment preiaded—at least for a time However, the drafters of the estab- 
lishing legislation for the Department took special land unsuccessful) pains 
to ease the fears of those uho saw in a Cabinet-level Department of Education 
' the precurser of a centralized, domineering "ministry of education" ofi the 
European model 

These special pains took two forms unusually strong admonitory lan- 
. guage, both in the bill creating the Department and in the accompanying 

Congressional committee reports, that restated the limited nature of the fed- 
► era! role and the privacy of state and local power- in education, and the 

creation of a watchdog Intergovernmental Advisory Council on Education 

(I ACE) 

I The following section includes parts of the Report on the Senate Govern- 
{ mental Affairs Committee on the Senate's version of the Department of Ed- 
ucation Organization AcY,* as well as remarks by Arthur E Wise to the first 
meeting of the IAQE Wise, a RAND Corporation analyst, was one of the 
drafters of the I ACE section of the enabling act. 



* Senate Report 96-49, "Department of Education Organization Act of 1979 (S 
210)," March, 1979 
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Improving the Federal Government's 
Responsibilities in Education 

PROBLEMS IN AMERICAN EDUCATION ' 



The Committee's consideration of Department of Education leg-^ 
lslation comes at a time when problems in Amercian education are 
particularly serious, i 

While Americans cohtfhue to strongly believe in education as the 
key to success and fulfillment, their confidence in the capabilities 
of our educational institutions continues to fall. Recent polls con- 
tinue to show that more than half bf the public feels the quality of 
education in our schools is declining. 

k With the decline in confidence comes a decline in educational 
areness and interest, and a drop-off of parent involvement in the 
ichools. 

This low level of confidence stems from a variety of sources. 
Achivement and collegfe entrance test scores show a persistent, long 
decline over the last decade. More and more students are found to 
enter coll ege*with deficiencies in basic skills. Many colleges and 
Universities are resorting to their own basic skills tests andbrush- 
up courses. 

Recent Federal studies hav.e shown students are becoming more, 
disillusioned with their public schools. Student absenteeism is on 
.the ris.e. There is a shocking escalation in vandalism. A large num- 
ber of teachers are either hurt or killed each year by violent stu- 
dents. The schools are losing their abitfty to be instruments of social 
change by this disillusionment. 

School officials continue to be perplexed by the problem of recon- 
ciling declining enrollments and increasing costs. As the birth rate 
in the U:S. continues its steady downturn, inflation has driveryup 
the*cp&t--of i educating children. Instead of being able to save mvT' 
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where fewer students are attending school, a local school district 
toda> is actually paying more than, before. 

A disturbing result of this lack of confidence is the rebellion of 
man\ American taxpa>ers against taxes to finance public educa- 
tion Bund issues are being defeated in record numbers. Man} .States 
are being furced to totallv change their methods of financing public 
uchouls because of orders handed down b> the Courts States and" 
localities spend the greatest amount of their budgets — approxi- 
mately 40 percent — for education. 

The*>e problem^ are serious, but there is no coordinated effort 
from the Federal level to help localities. While a Department of 
Education in and of itself could not solve education's tremendous 
problems, its primary purpose will be to supplement the States' 
and localities' efforts to deal with these problems 

A Fedenri- Department of Education should not directly improve 
American education It is not intended to do so, because that is 
reall} the province and duty of the States and localities. However,* 
the Committee believes better organization and management of 
Federal education programs will better assist States and localities 
to improve education* for students In the long run, the level of con- 
fidence might rise and parents will take a more active role in help- 
ing, their local school districts fulfill their job. 

The Committee believes the Department of Education will have 
a/ positive, beneficial, indirect effect on improving American edu- 
cation and assisting parents and educators in the drive ^for educa- 
tional improvement. ** 

A Legitimate Federal Role 

The Federal government has been involved in education for more 
than a centur>. It has reacted responsibly in meeting needs when 
"States, localities, and private institutions had dilliculty meeting 
them The obvious examples are the passage of the Elementary and 
Secondar> Education Act and the National Defense Education Act. 
In all cases, Congress has been careful to stick to the Constitution- 
all\-backed principle that the Federal role is limited to supple- 
menting, not supplanting State and local prerogatives and rights 
in determining their individual educational program. 

The Federal role in education, therefore, is a legitimate but re- 
strained one Today, there are. important Federal policies and pro- 
grams to aid education in the United States. They include: 

Guaranteeing equal access to educational opportunities; 
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Conducting and disseminating comprehensive research into new 
* ideas, trends, or problems in education; 

Providing assistance to States and localities ^fbr educating the 
handicapped or disadvantaged; 

* Providing valuable eomplementar> financial assistance to States 
and localities so as to insure the people are receiving a quality 
•education; and 

Maintaining significant higher education loan and grant pro- 
gram* to open dfeors for all students desiring to continue their N ed- 
ucation, beyond public school. 

Tim role has grown from the $400 million budgeted for the U S. 
Office of Education in 1953 when HEW was created, to more than 
S25 bilhon todav , scattered about 40 different Federal agencies The 
budget of the Education Division of HEW— which will make up the 
core of the new Department— alone exceeds $13 billion, which is 
more than the budgets of five existing 'Cabinet departments, (State, 
Justice, Commerce, Interior, and'Energy). 

The Federal activity in supporting education is of such a suffi- 
*/cientl> large magnitude and size as to justify independent Cabinet 
status. Its activities are given strong popular support by the Amer- 
ican public It is too important to be mismanaged or denigrated 
within the Federal government structure. 

State -and Local Responsibilities for Education 

The Committee carefull> considered the question of whether the 
Department means Federal interference in or dominance of State 
and local policymaking. States and their political subdivisions have, 
the constitutional right to determine their own education needs and 

policies The bill reinforces this princi ple v 

^ An igffl nherits introduced last > ear by Senators Roth and Danfor&u 
addressed this cfencern. These amendments are contained in the 
present bill'and have been further refined. Hearings held by -the 
Committee this year focused particularly on the question of the 
effect of the establishment of the Department on education deci- 
sionmaking at the State and local level and on whether the estab- 
lishment of the Department wodid mean more Federal control. Var- 
ious groups testifying before the Committee specifically directed 
their'comments to this area^Organizations testifying included the 
National Conference of State Legislatures, the National School 
Boards Association, the Rational Governor's Association, the 
Council of Chief State School Officers,tthe National Association of 
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State Boards uf Education, and the Education Commission of the 
.States "* 

James Mclntvre, Director of the Office of Management and Bud- 
get, commented that the Department would not'change the Federal 
government's role in education There has long been a tradition in 
the United States for local control of education. S 210 'recognizes 
this principle and recognize* that the Department's responsibility 
i* to enforce existing la\^s and administer existing programs more 
effectively. 

The creation of a Department of Education is supported by State 
and local groups who sa\ they fear more Federal intrusion* will be 
caused bj the existing fragmented^ uncoordinated, unaccountable, 
and low-level bureaucracy. 

The hearings before the Committee highlighted this view that the 
establishment of the Department would, in effect, be a check on 
Federal encroachment. -Mr. Mclntyre stated: 

*** with the establishment of such a Department and making the 
Secretary or the educational programs more accbuntable.-along with 
the greater visibility * * * there woul<J be greater and public debate 
about an\ tvpe of either perceived or proposed changes in (the) Fed- 
eral role , * 

Commissioner Boyer commented further: 

M> best judgment is that in fact (the Department) will help pro- 
tect against i encroachment) What I see now are decisions that are 
going on every day * * * regulations are being written * * * The lack 
of clanH and structure, the lack of clear and fixed accountability 
1 think fead to the prospect of more entanglements and not less 



S 210 underlines the unique relationship of the Federal govern- 
ment with States and localities in the area of education The find- 
ings and purposes .state clearly the intent of the DejJfertment with 
respect to the responsibilities of government^ entities and public 
and nonpublic age«Gies. The bill recognizes the primary responsi- 
bility for education h^s in the past, and must continue in the future, 
to reside with States, localities, public and nonpublic educational 
. institutions, communities and families. It distinguishes responsi- 
bilities in our Federal system by stating the primary pubUc respon- 
sibility for education is reserved respectively to t}ie states, the local 
school systems and other irtstrumentalities of the States, and tribal 
governments. It .recognizes that one Of the chief purposes' of the 
Departmertt'is to supplement and complement the efforts of States 
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and localities and public and nonpublic institutions to improve the 
quahtv of education. 

Section 103 of the bill specifically addresses the Committees in* 
tention with respect to the establishment of the Department and 
the role of the Department with respect to State and local admin- 
istration of education programs and policies The Committee ac- 
cepted an amendment introduced by Senator Roth which explicitly 
states the establishment of the Department "shall not increase the 
authority of the Federal Governemnt over education or diminish . 
the responsibility for education which is reserved to the States, the 
local school systems and other instrumentalities of the States, and 
tribal governments " Section 103 further clarifies? the intent of the 
Congress with respect to establishing the Department to protect 
the'nghts of State, local and tribal governments and public and 
nonpublic educational institutions in the areas of educational pol^/ 
icies and administration of programs, including but not limited to 
competency testing and selection of curricula and program content, 
and to strengthen and improve the control of such governments and 
institutions over their own educational programs and policies " 
Section 103 also ensures that the transfer of any programs to the 
Department does not require any particular organization of related 
programs or administrative networks at the state level. 

Lucille Maurer, Chair of the Education Committee of the Na- ; 
tional Conference <pf State Legislatures, testified before the Com- 
mittee on the importance for the Department to have a "strong 
institutional capacity to integrate its activities with education ac- 
tivities at the State and local level ... it must be structured in a 
way that will guarantee day-to-day sensitivity to education policy- 
making . . NCSL beheves-tte^ -tfe^ould be^accomplished. most 
effectively by charging the Under Secretary with responsibility for 
intergovernmental relations." Most State and local organizations 
agreed with this concept^ The Committee responded to this sugges- 
tion by placing the- responsibilities for the intergovernmental re- 
lations of the Departing with the Under Secretary. The Commit- 
tee has directed the Under Secretary to assure the Department 
carries out its functions in a manner which supplements and com- 
plements the education policies, programs and procedures of States 
and localities. The Under Secretary is also mandated to assure that 
appropriate officials, within the Department consult with State and 
local education policy-makers concerning differences over education 
" policies, programs and procedures and concerning the impact of the 
Department's rules and regulations on the States and localities. 
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S 210 also includes an Intergovernmental Advisory Council on 
Education The Council would act as a check** on the Department of 
Education for the impact of its programs on States and locllities 

The Council wifl advise the Secretary and the President on in- 
tergovernmental problem*, progrebb, and concerns regarding edu- 
cation and intergovernmental relations 

Appointed to the Council by the President would be 24 nonpar- 
tisan representatives from State and local governments State and 
local educational agencies ajid private citizens, including citizens, 
students and nonpublic institution representatives The Under Sec- 
retary wouli also be a member 4 , * 

The effectiveness of most Federal programs depends upon the de- 
livery of the service of those programs at the St^te or local level 
where the Federal Government has limited authority. The wfflely- 
tcuttered education programs have caused confusion for State, local, 
and private agencies with respect to fragmentation and duplication 
at the Federal level. State agencies must d-eal with a myriad of 
agencie:> at the Federal, level which often result in excessive 
amounts of paperwork requirements. The Council will provide a 
mechanism for involving those affected by the Departments poli- 
cies to facilitate intergovernmental coordination, 

The Council is not intended to be a buffer between the Secretary 
of Education and the President or Congress, nor is it expected to be 
involved in the da> -to-day operations of the Department or in the 
arinual budget process Its role is advisory. in helping the Depart- 
ment work toward the attainment of Federal, State, and local ed- 
ucationaUpbjectives Its focus should be upon the long-term health 
of the intergovernmental system for managing education. 

Citizen Involvement 

The Committee intends that citizen participation in the imple- 
mentation of Federal education programs be a major function of the 
Department S. 210 defines as one of the major functions of the 
Department "monitoring parental and public participation in pro- 
grams where such participation is required by law, and encouraging 
the involvement of parents, students, and the public in the devel- 
opment and implementation of departmental programs/' 

Rev Jesse Jackson's testimony before the Committee empha- 
sized the necessity of parent, student and community involvement 
in the educational process. ' 



Presently education is too isolated from these elements and the 
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o result is obvious and devastating in numerous ways— from m- 
" created vandalism to lower academic achievement to the weakening o 
of public financial support for public education * *"* the recognition 
that parent, citizen and student imoKenient must pla\ a major role 
and function in a liew department for it to be buccessful and to 
rebuild the \o>l confidence \/ education is of vital importance 

In testimony before the cofnmiHue las»t >ear. Dr Carl Marburger, 
director of the National Committee for Citizens in Education, stated 
the importance of citizen participation for increasing confidence in 
- shcouLs and children's educational abilities Lack of confidence in 
public schools, isJfilarming According to the National Center for 
Educational Statistics, the percentage of people^ with "hardly any 
confidence in people running education", has nearly doubled from 
197:} to 1978 
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RELATIONS . 



Arthur E. Wise* 



Some Dilemmas Facing the Federal Government 
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_ 'ertam dilemmas face the federal government asnt seeks to make 
I policy for ^educat ion. ^. 
J < 1)' The*federal government is accused of implementing regul'a- 
tions wUh a "heavy hand by some 

* - of failing to fully implement regulations by others. 
^ i2) It is accused of building in tqcf much flexibility by some. 

. . failing to be responSive^to local conditions by others, 
i3i It is accused of taking on too many educational and social 
* problems by some 40 " 

. ^t)f avoiding- the most difficult educational and social 
problems by.others • % • , 

- t4» It is>accused of responding to ever> educational fad by some 
- - . . ..df being slow to change by others. 
i5) it is 4 accused of acting on a piecemealjbasis by some. . 

of attempting change that is too comprehensive by oth- 
ers * , f 
# . <63 TYk federal government is accused of exercising too much 
"control by some. . 

of exercising too Httle control by others. 

' "Editor!* Note The following % artichfe.ih based upon remarks, made by Mr Wise at v 
tlie £rst meeting of the Intergovernmental Advisory Council on Education iaS^p 
tember. 1980) ' . 

* * * Arthur E Vvjse. now with tfce RAN'D Corporation, has written widely on edu 

cational issues He w^s one of the principal drafters orthe provisions in the De- 
■ partment"of Edud&tion Organization Act (Public Law 96 88 1 establishing the Inter 
♦ * governmental Advisory Council on Education * ^„ 

* 9 ° ^ 85 * 
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Inherent bind The mure the federal government does and the 
mure effectivelv it doe$ it. the mure it is subject to the charge that 
the fedeial government i&,cgrttrolhng education 

Cleurlv. theie are different expectation's held out for the federal 
role b\ different groups Sometime^ giuups do nut behave consist- 
ehtls Swnie of the strongest opponents of an expanded federal role, 
will u^e federal Jaw to acheivj> what the} peiceive to be important 
objectives Sume*oi the ^tiurigest advocates of federal action will 
-tienu-ou^lv object to federal regulation> which circumscribe their 
action^ 

The Context of Intergovernmental Relations 

Under the federal (institution education is a function not dele- 
gated to the federal government It is the responsibintv of states: 
localities and private institutions From time-to-time, however the 
Congress has deemed it m the national interest to enact legislation 
concerning education At times the purpo>e has been to help solve 
important national problem^ as in the creation of science education 
and career, education programs, at times to ensure equahtv of ed- 
ucational opportunity for everv American regardless of race, sex, 
age, ethnic, heritage, economic disadvantage or handicapping con- 
dition and at times to help- improve the qualitv of American edu- 
cation b\ investing in researched development In support of th# 
general welfare, the federal government has the clear mandate to 
>olve national problems, to increase equal ltv ot opportupitv and to 
improve the education of its citizenry J 

In recent vears. the federal role in education has expanded dra- 
matical^ In I960, the' Office of Education administered onlv 
twentv programs with appropriations ofo$465 million Toda> the 
Education Department administers 150 programs with appropria- 
tion of about S15 billion Changes on this order.of magnitude signal 
an important dev elopment— one with major intergovernmental im- 
plications, 

, §ome look at the remarkable accomplishments of the federal gov- 
ernment New curricula exist.which would not otherwise exist Ad- 
ditional fund.-, and special programs serve the needs of the poor and 
the educational!} disadvantaged. Great progress has been made in 
the-teaching of beginning reading skills Man} attend college who, 
would otherwVe not The>e are accomplishments of which the Na- 
tion canjustiv be proud , 
Others look at the growth of the federal role and observe the 
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problem.- it has brought Schools and colleges-^blic and private- 
are subject to numerous, regulations The large n^bor of categor 
icai program.- ha.- meant multiple, duplicator and eN ^nflicti nj 
regulations The need to ensure conformit> to the regulators has 

^generated a huge demand for paperwork Manv of the requirements 
and much of the paperwork are seen as not contributing to— or even 
detracting from— the educational process 

>till others vieu the growth of' the federal role with genuine 
alarm Education is a "state and local responsibility Local control 
ot public shoots and autonomv for private educational institution 
i*re cherished tiaditions in American life With these traditions 
come diversity choice and freedom— goals which Americans prize 
The fear is that the federal ( government mav centralize control, limit 
autonomv , and reduce diversitv . choice and freedom • 

Still others believe that the federal government has npt gone far 
enough in pursuing the objectives it has undertaken There is not 
>et full equalitv of educational oppoitunity for all There are other 
"pressing rational needs,whieh the federal government should meet 
There is aflvavs more research which needs to be done 

In short, there is a great divejsitv of views with respect to the 
federal role in education Spme believe that the federal government 

.should rel^e primanlv to electee! state officials, others that it 
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should fejApriraanlv to state education officials and still others 



"that it shJB relate d«ectl> to educational institutions or individ- 



uals 



It is important that there be provided forum to confront these 
differing perceptions That forum is the Intergovernmental Advi- 
sory Council on Education J 

•Motivations for the Council 

1 ■ One of the major motivations f* the creation of the Educa-^ 
tion Department was improved management There was the* 
« realization that such an objective would not be fully achieved 
simplv bv redesigning the organization chart Some man- 
agement problems have their roots in intergovernmental re- 
lationships t 

2<* Some advocates and some opponents of the Education De- 
partment hoped for deregulation, programconsolidation, pnd 
adminisTnative^implincation There was the belief'that no 
action on these should betaken without careful study 
• There was the belief that no mechanism or organization was 
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adequateh attending to the health of the intergovernmental 
svstem for managing education and to, issues of federalism 
in. education: 1 • ; 

4 1 There uas the need for a mechanism to^lp allay, fears that 
the Education Department would increase federal control 
( and or become a "ministry of education." 

Legal Definitions of the Federal Role in Education 

There are .several legal sources to determine the federal role in 
education 

1 ■ The Constitution contains prescriptions uhich help to define 
the federal role in education 

•a 1 Article I, Section 8 "The Congf*ess shall(have pcf<ver to 
provide for the . general welfare/bf the United 
States " • * 

b Fifth amendment. "No person shall .' . be "deprived of 
life, hbertv. or prope<PO>without due process of law 

1 The Constitution proi ides the bahis for a decj'uctue approach 
to defining the federal role Existing federal legislation pro- 
% ude^ the bash for* an induc-hil Approach T)ie multiplicity 
^ of federal education laus mq£j/e categorized by a variety of 

^hema For example, fe^ral purposes h^ve been listed as. 
a <4. To assure equaht/of educational opportunity ^ 
b' To encourage hiem educational standards 
C' To strengthen relationships among education, training, 
and work* 

^ 'd To encourage the growth of lifelbng learn;ng x opportuni 

ties 

'e* To meet a variety of recognized national needs, 
if To v exercise leadership in the support of research in edu- 
cation x * < , 
- Frbnua categorization such as this, one can see that the fed- 
eral role has encompassed a lery broad set of purposes J 

3 * Education Depart me nf Legislation *~ Tips legislation, uhde 
intended to define the purposes of the Education Department, 
nonetheless reieals a sense of the federal role^ 
Seel 102 The Congress declares that the establishment of 
/- * ♦ , 

* Federal lntrra«enc> ( ummittee On Education. Tou ard A Ci)mpcgh£ii*siie Federal 
'Education P»ltf\ Department of health. Education and Welfare, April 1978 
'^Public La^) 96- » ^ 
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a Department of ^Education 1* in the public interest! will 
.promote the general welfare of the United States, will help ' 
'figure that education issues receive proper treatment at t^e 
federal level, and will enable the federal government to co- 
ordinate it* education activ ities more effectively Therefore, 
the purposes of th\> Act are-v- 

I^H) strengthen the federal commitment to ensuring ac- 
% , cebs. to equal educational opportunity for even mdivid- 

I to >upplement and complement tl~efforts of states, the 
local school svstems and other instrumentalities of the 
states the private sector, public and private educational 
institutions, public and private non-profit educational 
re>earcti institutions, community-based organizations, 
parents and students to improve the quality of educa- 
^-w^tion . , - 1 

>3 1 to encourage the increased involvement of the public. 

parents, and students in federal education programs. 
4- to prumote improvements in*the quahty'and usefulness 
I of education through federally supported research, eval- 

' uanon. and sharing of information, 

5 to improve the coordination of federal education pro- 
grams. , , . 

6 .to improve the management and efficiency of federal 

education activities, especially with respect .to the pro-' 
ces&. procedures, and administrative structures for the 
di>persal of federal funds, as .well as the reductiq^of 
unnecessary and duplicative burdens and Constraints, 
\ including unnecessarv paperwork, on the recipients of 
Vedieral funds, and - 
7> to increase the accountability .of federal education pro- 
irraniMto the President, the Congress, and the public " 
4*' C oru lusion The federal role in education is cumulatively the 
t education lajis uhich hate hefin enacted ' , t 

^e^aL^efinitions of What the Federal Role in 
Education Is Not , ^ 

There are several legal sources to determine what the federal role 

in education is not 

. l . The Constitution contain* certain proscription* wfylch poten- 
tially limit the federal role 

•a» Tenth Amendment" Tfce powers nqt delegated U)*the 
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1 United States by the Constitution, nor prohibited by it 
to the states, are reserved to the states respectively, or 
\ to the people " 

b) First Amendment*' r Congress sh^ll make no law respect- 
ing an establishment of religion, or prohibiting the full 
exercise thereof, or abridging the freedpm of speech, or 
of the press 

2 Education Department Legislation The Education Depart- 
ment legislation contains an apparently strong prohibition 
against federal action 1 Section 103) 

' a "*It is the intention of the Congress in the establishment 
o?^he Department to protect the rights of state and local 
governments and public and pnvate educational insti- 
tutions in the areas of educational policies and adminis- 
tration of programs and to strengthenand improve the 
control of such governments and institutions over their 
tnvn educational programs and policies The establish- 
ment of the.Department of Education shalnnot increase 
the authoritv of the federal government over education 
or diminish the responsibility for education which is re- 
served to the/states and the local school systems and other 
instrumentalities of the states 
b No provision of a program administered by the Secretary 
or by an v v other officers of the Department shall be con- 
>Uueu to authorize the Secretary or any such officer to 
exercise anv direction, supervision, or control over the 
curriculum, program of instruction, administration, or 

* per^onnel^of any^ educational institution, school, or school 
system* over any accrediting agency or association, or 
over the selection or content of library resources, text- 
books, or other instructional- materials by any educa- 
tional institution or school system, except, to the extent 
authorized by l#w " • y 

Still, language similar to this provision has been around since at 
least 1965 — during the recent expansion of federal activity 

i ' 

• Other ways of Defining the Federal Role 

The preceding discussion of legal approaches ought to reveal that 
;he federal government has broad latitude wKth respect to educa- 
tion Clearly, the fedendhguvernment can-do all that it now doing. 
It tan do more, rt can do less , ( * 

What principles can be used to define the federal role 0 
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Cost 

What percentage of the federal budget should education be 9 

What percentage uf educational expenditures should the federal 
government bear 9 4 * 

Should the federal objective be simpl> to share the costs-of educa- 
tion 9 i Superior taxing capacity > 

Should the federal government, bv its policies, be seeding to in-^ 
crease aggregate expenditures on education? { 

Or should the federal gQvernment. b> its policies, be seeking to 
contain educational expenditures? 

What percentage of-GNP should the Nation spend on education 9 

♦ Should the^ federal objective be simplv to increase expenditures on 
specific programs or populations? 

Issues of cost can be limiting principles ' , 
PdlikcaliPhdosophical , 

Does one as'a matter of principle favor national, state or local gov- 
• ernment 9 In other words, does one believe in the overriding impor- 
tance of national purpose, states rights, or local control of educa- 
tion 9 Always 9 Usually Sometimes? Rarely?' 

What are ones view* or the efficacv of«fovernment intervention in 
the schools' to solve social problems? 

Does one favor netting uniform standards as a means of quality 
improvement as in elemen\ar> and secondary legislation 9 Or does 
one believe in competition as a means of quality improvement as in 
college student aid 9 . 

Due* one favor the efficiencv traditionall} associated with central- 
ization or the diversitv of decentralization? , 

Does one favor keeping education out of politics or does one favor 
increasing the role of general government officials in • the gover- 
nance of education 9 * ^ + . 

Does one wish to enhance professional, bureaucratic or parental 
control over education 9 * , 
. These questions are an.^we-red— but seldom openly— with every 
piece of education legislation t 
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Practical/Technical , . . 

What can the^federarl government do well? J 

What can it do better than other levels of government? 

What educational purposes will not ^e served without federal in- 
tervention 0 

I 

What can the federal government not do well 0 More speciffcall>, 
which of its actions do not achieve their intended purposes? Which 
of its actions have unintended and disfunctional consequences 0 

There i£ todav broad consensus on the goals of most federal ed- 
ucation legislation But there are practical and technical limits to 
our abiht} to achieve some o£ those goals You nru^nse pragmatic 
criteria to define limils for the, federal role 'In particular, you will 
want to assess the mechanisms bv which the federal government 
affects k>cal behavior general support, categorical support regu- 
lation, incentive, disincentive, research, leadership, and through 
empowering students and parents ^ ' . 

What the Council Should Be/Dq 

The Council should general lv try to base its recommendations 
upon studigs. research .'and analysis 

The Council should focds its attention principally upon the long- 
term health of the intergovernmental s>stem for managing educa- 
tion \vhiie its focus is necessarii> upon the effects of federai adtion 
or inaction, it may find that it needs to make recommendations 
concerning state and local actions. \ 

-What the Council Should Not Be/Do 

^^The Counc.il should resist the temptation to be a national scnool 
board, or focus'on structural rather than substantive issues 

The Council should resist the temptation to become involved in 
the administration of the* Department, in the da>-to-da> operations 
of the Department or in the annual budget process. 

The Council should resist the temptation to act as a^ buffer be- 
tween the Secretar> and the President or between the Administra- 
tion and the Congress. 

The Council should weigh carefull> elTorts to enhance its author- 
ity over the regulatory process 
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Conclusion 

> The structure for governing America's schools and colleges — pub- 
lic and private — is undergoing unprecedented change. 

The quantity of federal activity has increased dramatically be- 
tween 1960 and 1980. ' ' 

In the same period, state-level activity affecting schools and col- 
leges has begun to increase, partially in response to federal activity. 

Court action has fueled some federal and. state activity, in turn;- 
court action has been fueled by federal and state activity. 

In response to such traditions as federalism, local cQntrol of the 
schools, institutional autonomy in post-secondary and private edu- 
* cation, the separation of education from politics* teacher profession- 
alism, and collegial governance have begun t& disappear. 

The result is dramatic and unexamined change in the ways by 
which we make educational decisipns. Authority and responsibility 
for educational decisions are diffused and confused. 

There is no body except this body with the mandate and hopefully 
the resources to help sort out federal, state, and local rolSs. 




A STATEHOCISE VIEW ON THE 
FEBERAL ROLE IN EDUCATION 

■ ■ * Robert C. Andringa* 



Lfter one vear in Governor Al Quie's office, the need for a sub- 
stantial recasting of our local-state-federal partnership in education 
seem> more urgent My statehouse experience follows eight exciting 
years on the staff of the education and Labor Committee in the U.S. 
House of Representatives So I have viewed the question of the (ip- 

- propriate federal role from both sides oj the fence.* 

While I am aboyt tc><wtline the virtues of strengthening the state 
and local elements of the partnership equation, it is important to 
look first at how the whole federal' apparatus appears to many of us 
folks far, from Washington. 0 

* J The nation appears now to lack vision — a -direction people can 
understand and support That calls for federal leadership. We des-* 

. peratelv need an .energy program. In large part, that has to be 
shaped at the federal level We are concerned about inflation, de- 
fe nse policy, foreign relations. Those are federal concerns. W T e in 
the states need and want a federal government that has time to 

- plan/to weigh alternatives, to give direction for the 1980s 

But instead we see/ragmefctecl-congressional subcommittees im- 
mersed in the mechanics of small programs while important policy 
is^jes are neglected b> the Congress We see proliferating agencies 
and overlapping programs that seemingly can not be managed ef- 
fective fy We see few "put it all together" leaders*-— only a myriad 
of specialists . ^ - j 

These disturbing trends were easily recognized during the 1970s. 
Yet, there appears to be no way to initiate fundamental reforms in 

* Robert V Andringa is the former Director of Policy Research for Minnesota 
Governor Al Quie He is now the* Executive Director of the Education Commission 
'ofthebtates — - _ 
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how national policy gets put together Are we expecting too much 
of the federal decision-making process? 0 

By comparison, life seems more manageable at the state level 
One can more easily grasp the important variables to policy deci- 
sions. People* are not smarter here, but somebow problems— espe- 
cially those with human components— are still within the scope of 
human decision-making. 

, Why is this so° Here are some observations which hopefully will 
convince people that a modified federal role in education is neces- 



sary 



Time. * * 9 . ' 

While state legislators and executive officers are busy, they can 
and do find time to discifss important issues, even on a couple of 
da>b notice. It was much more. difficult to even get the key players 
together in the impossible pace of Washington. * * 

Timeline^. # ^ 

~X different aspect of the time problem, the stgte decision-making 
machinery can be more sensitive to the mood of the people, local 
economic factors, court rulings, and the myriad other variables that 
often determine whether new policy works or falls by the wayside. 

Responsiveness. 

You can't get away with unresponsiveness very long at the local 
or btate level People serene another too often Local media have 
time and space to cover most important issues -Part-time legislators 
are home so often it is impossible to claim ignorance of how people 
are thinking about education s - . . » . 

Early Feedback. ^ * • - ■ ^ M c , , 
Too often, WashingnJndecjsion-makers sign-off on a new federal 
* priority in education" and then wait-several years before adequate 
data are available for evaluation. Correcting adjustments in laws 
or .regulation come too late. Because the territory is smaller, the 
communications networks are more convenient, and the decision- 
makers'are more readily accessible, feedback at the state level is 
better 

Teacher and ParentaMnvolvement. 

As a Hill staffer, I often regretted that most of our input came 
from Washington lobbyists or institutional administrators from out 
of town on expense accounts. Leaders in the states have more com- 
munication w.tb^tudents, faculty, and parents.That is healthy for 
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decision-makers and, in turn, for education. , 

Institutional Coordination. 

Especially during periods of enrollmemVdecline and the need 
accommodate "students with special needs, inter-institutional pku>- 
ning and cooperation .are necessary. Again, we can point to many 
examples of this in Minnesota because our legislature and executive 
understood the needs and cqjjld resR^hd in ^ sensitive and progres- 
sive manner. m * * '* & 

Competent People Involved. - 1 *' , 

One of the major changes in state government during the 1970s 
was the addition of scores of bright well-educatediegislative staf- 
fers And the availability of highly cferfentialed education planners 
and administrators at the local and state levels is a constantly im- 
proving variable My federal friencfs and I sometimes looked down 
on state education leadership as less competent. I now regret that 
attitude. * * 

The Money. . . ^ 

If states wanted to, they cetUd adjust td /eductions in federal aid 
for education The "if is a big tfne ancf "te> thtf reason so, few edu- 
cators do anything but ask for more federal aid^The interesting 
point, however, is that educational eptrepeneurs are looking for 
-money at every level Those that know how to "work the feds" tend 
^to fly to Washington Besides, it is more fun going to the nations 
capital than the statehoUse! ■ „ ' 

* ♦ v * » * 

The Human Equation. v J | 

Education does not reach its potential good in <the ityes of people 
unless the invisible variables are at work. Any distant government 
could provide the tangibles buildings, books, films,'boiler rooms 
and buses*. What government can not do is buy or mandate ^he~ 
intangibles excitement, creativity, love {qr kids, and the motivation 
to think, work hard, listen to students and care. These come from 
within a person. And they work best when the partner called gov- 
ernment is close by, sensitive, realistic, responsive. Educators are 
no different from others They want a voice in their government. 
The states .have a fighting chance to be that kind of government. 

Local Control. 

Ultimately ^schools must be the creative product of local action. 
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School districts and public colleges derive thW authority from the 
-tales which, under our constitution, were left with the responsi- 
ble tor education Sutes must he careful not to argue less federal 
control so thev can increase then own control Ultimately, what the 
federal and state governments do must produce the desired re- 
sults-tangible and intangible-at the local level If we doubt the 
ability of local groups to produce quality education, we need only 
to look at hundreds of private schools which, with local boards and 
not much help from government at any leyel, have achieved sub- 
stant.al success Not all private schools have that reputation, but 
enough do to make the point 

Anv analysis of this length is simplified And I have neglected to 
point' out some shortcomings of state government in education. 
Neve, theless. 1 think all of us must attempt to focus on the essence 
of our current education enterprise in America and better articulate 
the overall goals and direction for government at each level - 
• So what is the federal role'' To allow CongVess and the executive 
branch to focus on those major issues states can not resolve, and to 
bring educational decision-making closer to the people, I propose a 
more limited federal role with the following maW elements. 

• Education research that requrres large fiances, covers long 
time periods, and whose results have applicability to many. 

' • • Enforcement of rules protecting against discrimination and 
ensuring, equal protection of basic rights, whenever a state 
* demonstrates an inability to do as gopd a job, 

• FioanCHig to support federal mandates rotated to education 
, far the handicapped, health and safety rules, etc 

• • Support for graduate education and basic research that is in 
'the national interest, £t a more limited number of institutions- 
•..NloclOriUe amounts of short-term lncerftive money for mnova- 
;xmand^>qmentat|flrt, with broad'constraints ' 
Sufficient resou^^te complement state' and institutional ef- 
forts to provide aJW'or any student who has the ability and . 
motivation, but lacksThe money s "to pursue postsecqndary ed' 

• ' . ucation , 

There it is A prescription for reducing by at least 5CKf the number 
!* and variety of'Wdceds of-separate federal programs in education 
' With^pfopmto thlp. the states woiild pi^ic up the slack and pro- 
' ' . duceW as g&d a track rpcoYd 'a* we now ha vd in ptoVid4ng qual ity 
• - educatrtyi ih A$fefl#ca* MajHje oven better. The decade of the eighties 
' » 1j? trTe time to try ' * , ', . ■ 

•eric. .. > y" :%. 
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In one sV)f>i J . there are ft pitlituul dui u merits (is stale as la.slyear'sjpqrtv 
plat for nts Intensely diluted during the curn}Kiign, flatform positions are 
ekily interred > usually u ithuut ivremony ) i Mined fa tely thereafter They are 
seltjom ttiourtiefl in the parsing • s*. '\ ■ * % 

r S r ontthete\$, 4 il sometimes happens Jhat party pf at forms on given issues . , 
»tne afca uiruwuent snapsjiot of larger ideological anrj jjolttuat dispute*? 
\ Tht 1980 IhnmtratiL and RvpubLiah party planks &n education offer •« case * 
in point. ♦ 9 c • 
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THE REPUBLICAN EDUCATION PLATFORM 

Next to religious training and the home, education is the most 
important m^ans by which families hand down to each new gen- 
- eration . their ideals and beliefs. It is a pillar of a free society. But 
today, parents are losing control of their children's schooling. The 

• Democratic Congress and its counterparts in many states have 
launched one fad after another, building huge new bureaucracies 

N to misspend our taxes. The result has been a shocking drop in stu- 
dent performance, lack of basics in the classroom, forced biasing, 
teacher strikes, manipulative and sometimes amoral indoctrina- 
tion. 

The Republican Party is determined to restore common sense and 
quality to education for the sake of all students, espefial ly those for 
whom learning is the highway to equal opportunity. Because federal 
assistance should help local school districts, not tie them up in red 

■ tape, we will strive to replace the crazyquilt of wasteful programs 
with a system of block grants that will restore decisionmaking to 
^ocal officials responsible to voters and parents. We recognize the 
need to preserve, within the structure of block grants, special edu- 
cational opportunities for the handicapped, the disadvantaged, and 

k other needy students attending public and private nonprofit ele- 
mentary and secondary schools. 

We hail the teachers of America. Their dedication to our children 
is often taken for ganted, and they are frequently^ underpaid for 
long hours and selfless service, especially in comparison with other 

- public employees. \ ^ f \ 

We understand and sympathize with the plight of America's pub- 

^ lie school teachers, who so frequently, find their time and attention 
diverted from their teaphiiig responsibilities to tip-task of comply- 
ing with federal reporting requirements. America has a great §|ake 
in maintaining standards of high quality in public education. The 
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Republican Patty recognizes that the achievement of those stand- 
ards is possible only Jo the extent that teachers are allowed the 
time and freedom to teach. To that end, the Republican Party sup- 
ports deregulation by the federal government of public'educatiori, 
, and entourages the elimination of the federal Department of Edu- 
cation. * 

We further sympathize with the right of qualified teachers to be 
employed by any school district wishing to hire them, without the 
necessity of their becoming enrolled with any bargaining agency or 
group. We oppose any federal action, including any action on the 
part of the Department of Education, to establish "agencyShops" 
in public sthools. ^ 

We support Republican initiatives in the Congress to restore 
the right of individuals to participate in voluntary, non-denomi- 
national .prayer in schools and other public facilities. 

Our goal is quality education for all of America's children, with 
a special commitment to those who must overcome handicap, dep- 
rivation, or discrimination. That is why .we condemn the forced bus- 
ing of school children to achieve arbitrary racial quotas. Busing has 
been a prescription for disaster, blighting whole communities across 
the land with its divisive impact. It has failed to improve the quality 
of education, while diverting funds from programs that could make 
the difference between success and failure for the poor, the disabled, 

- and minority children. 

We must halt forcefi busing and get on wifch the education of all 
our childrei{ focusing on the real causes of their problems, espe- 
cially laCkiof economic opportunity, \ v ^ " 

Federal education policy must be based on thd primacy of parental 

- rights and responsibility. Toward that end, we reaffirm our support 
for a system of educational assistance based on tax credits that will 
in part comp&isate parents for their financial sacrifices in paying 
tuition at the elementary, secondary, and post-secJmdary level, This 
is a matter of fairness, especially for low-incomeTamilies, most of 
whom would be free for the first time to choose for their children 

, those schools which best correspond to their own cultural and moral 
values. In this way, the schools will Jbe strengthened by the fami- 
lies* involvement, and the families' strengths will be\reinforced by 
supportive cultural institutions. \ 

We are dismayed that the Carter Administration cruelly reneged 
on promises made during the 1976 campaign, fielding the threat 
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of his veto, Mr. Carter led the fight against Republican attempts to 
make tuition tax Credits a reality. 

Next year, a Republican White House will assist, not sabotage. 
CongressionaJ efforts to enact tuition tax relief into law. 

We will halt the unconstitutional regulatory vendetta launched 
by Mr. Carters IRS Commissioner against independent schools. 

We will hold the federal bureaucracy accountable for its harass- 
ment of colleges and universities and will clear away the tangle of 
regulation that has unconscionably driven up their expenses and 
tuitions. We will respect the rights of state and local authorities in 
the management of their school systems. 

- The commitment of the American people to provide educational 
opportunities for all has resulted in a tremendous expansion of 
schools at all levels. And the more we reduce the federal proportion 
of taxatibn, the mOre resources will be^feftt to sustain and develop 
state and local institutions. 

THE DEMOCRATIC EDUCATION PLATFORM 

p ... - . V • 

JL erhap3 the single most important factor in spurring produc- 
tivity in our society is a skilled work force. We must begin to* think 
of federal expenditures as capital investments, favoring those which 
are productive and which reduce future costs. In this context, edu- 
cation must? be one of our highest priorities. Education is also the 
indispensable prerequisite for effective demoQracy. As Daniel Webs- 
ter said, "On 'the diffusion of education among people rests the pres- 
ervation and perpetuation of free institutions." 

The Democratic Party is strongly committed to education as the 
best hope for America's future. We applaud the leadership taken 
by a Democratic President and a Democratic Congress in strength- 
ening federal programs for education. 

In the past four years: 

• Federal aid to education has increased by 73% — the greatest 
income increase in such a short period in our history; * 

• Strong financial and administrative support has been provided 
u for, programs that enhance educational opportunities for 

\yomen, rpinorities, American Indians and other native Amer- 
icans, the handicapped, and students with limited English- 
. speaking ability and other special needs: > 
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• The Middle Income Student Assistance Act was adopted, ex- 
panding eligibility for need-based student financial aid to ap- 
proximately one-third of the students enrolled in post-second- 
ary education; 

• A number of legislative, regulatory, and other admihistrative 
actions were taken to enhance benefits received by private 
school children from federal education programs; and 

• A new Department of Education was created to give education 
a stronger" more direct voice at the.federal level, while at the 
same time reserving qontrorover educational policymaking 
and operations to states, localities, and public and private in- 

* stitutions. , 
. Over the^next four years, we pledge to continue our strong com- 
mitment to education. We will continue to support the Department 
of Education and assist in its all-important educational enterprise 
that involves three out of ten Americans. ^ 

In this regard, y/e endorse the language of the legislation which 
emphasized the intent of Congress "to protect the rights of State and 
local governments and^public and private institutions in the areas 
of educational policies and administration of programs. . ." 

It is now a decade and a half since the passage— by a Democratic 
Congress at the behest of £ Democratic Administration— of the 
landmark Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 1965. At the 
time, there were sound and compelling reasons to undergird all 
federal -aid to education with specific purposes. The specific purposes 
remain compelling and the specific programs addressed to them] 
must be maintained. 

Federal aid to education plays a significant role in guaranteeing 
that jurisdictions of differing financial capacity can spend equal 
* amounts on schooling. We favor a steady increase in federal support 
with an emphasis on reducing inter- and intra-state disparities in 
ability to support quality education. The federal government and 
the states should be encouraged to equalize or take over educational 
expenses, relieving the overburdened property taxpayer. 

The Democratic Party renews its commitment to eliminating dis- 
crimination in education because of sex and demands full and ex- c 
peditious enforcement of Title IX of the 1972 Education Amend- 
ments. / 

The Democratic Party strongly urges that the federal government 
be sensitive to mandating state and local programs without ade- 
quate provision for fundimjHSfcich mandates force the state and/or 
local governments to increase taxes to fund such required programs, 
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Equal educational opportunity is at the heart oFthe Democratic 
program for education. Equality -of opportunity must sometimes 
translate to compensatory efforts-. For the disadvantaged, the hand- 
icapped, those withf limitetfEnglish language skills, American In- 
dians/Alaska Natives, Native Hawaiians, and other minorities, 
compensatory programs require concentrated federal spending. 

The Democratic Administration and Congress have supported a 
comprehensive program of compensatory education and have ex- 
panded it to include seaJridary education. We will continue to target 
categorical assistance to low-income and low- achieving students. 

We reaffirm our strong .support for Title I concentration grants 
for remedial instruction for low income students. The Democratic 
Party ^pledges to achieve full funding of concentration grants under 
Title I and to expand the Headstart and Follow Through programs: 

The Democratic Party will continue to advocate quality education 
in the Bureau of Indian Affairs and in tribady contracted schools 
to meet American Indian educational needs. The Democratic Party 
oppose^he closing of schools serving American Indians and Alaska 
Natives without consultation with the tribes involved. 

The Democratic Party recognizes the. need to maintain quality 
education for children in school districts affected by federal activi- 
ties and installations. We therefore will continue to be sensitive to 
the financial problems of these school districts. 

School desegregation is ar\ important tool in the effort to give all 
children equal educational opportunity. The Democratic Party con- 
tinues to support programs aimed at achieving communities inte- 
grated both in terms of race apd economic class through constitu- 
tional means. We encourage redrawing of attendance lines, pairing 
of .schools, utilizing the "magnet school concept",as much as pos- 
sible, and enforcing fair ho.using standards. Mandatory transpor- 
tation of students beyond their neighborhoods for the purpose of 
desegregation remains a judicial tool of last resort. 

We call for strict compliance with civil rights requirements in 
hiring and promotion in school systems. 

We support an effective bilingual program to reach all limited 
English-proficiency people who need such assistance. 
" The Democratic' Party supports efforts to bj-qaden students' 
knowledge and appreciation of other' cultures, languages and coun- 
tries. 

We ajso support vocational and technical education through in- 
creased support for teacher training, personnel development, and 
upggading an?Lmo^ernizing equipment find facilities to provid^he 
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skill and technical training to meet the workforce needs for busi- 
ness, industry, and government services.* Increased emphasis on 
basic skills is essential to the success of vocational and technical 
training. Vocational and technical education is a viable tool for 
establishing people in their own business through entrepreneurship 
programs. Vocational and technical education contributes to* the 
^conomic development and productivity of our natioij by offering 
every^person an opportunity to develop^ marketable skill, ^ 

The Party reaffirms its support of pablic school education and 
would not'support any program or legislation that wouM create or 
promote economic, sociological or racial, segregation .^Qpr primary 
purpose in assisting elementary and secondary education must be 
to assure a quality public school system for all students. 

Private schools, particularly parochial schools, are also a*i im- 
portant part of our diverse educational system. The Party accepts 
its conipiitment to* the support of a constitutionally acceptable 
method of providing tax aid for the education of all pupils in schools t 
which Ho not racially discriminate, and excluding so-called segre- 
gation academies. Specifically, the Party will continue to advocate 
constitutionally permissible federal education legislation which 
provides for the equitable. participation in federal programs of all 
low- ancl moderate-income pupils. 

The Democratic Party reaffirms its commitment to the concept 
and promise that every handicapped child should have a full and/ 
appropriate public education in the least restrictive environment 
Jo assure th^best placement and program for handicapped stu- 
dents, we support maximum involvement of the regular classroom 
^teacher in placement planning for handicapped students with as- 
surance of "barrier-free access. We further siy>port increasing the 
federal share of the costs of education for the handicapped. 

We applaud the actions taken by the government in strengthen- 
ing federal programs for higher education. The nation must con- 
tinue to ensure that our colleges and universities cart provide qual- 
f ity higher education in the coming period of declining enrollment 
and rising operating xosts. 

We are especially interested in extertding postsecondary oppor- 
tunities to students from low- a£d middle-income families, older * 
students, and minorities. We believe that no able student shpuld be 
denied-a college education for rea&on of cost. 

The Democratic Party is committed to a federal scholarship pro- 
gram adequate to meet the needs of all the underprivileged who ' 
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could benefit from a college education. When those who are quali- 
fied.for^postsecondary education cannot afford to^entqr college, the 
nation ignores talent we cannot afford to lose. Basic Education Op- 
portunity Grants, which offer both access to a college education and 
the choice of a college^ must continue to be strengthened and should 
be funded at full payment schedule. 

Likewise, campus-based programs of aid must be supported With 
a coordinated and reliable system of grants, loans and work study, 
we can relieve the crisis in costs that could close all but the affluent 
colleges and universities. 

Since entry to institutions of higher learning is dependent upon 
a students score on a standardized test, we support testing legis- 
lation which will assure that students will receive sufficient infor- 
mation relative to their performance on the test to determine their 
strength^and weaknesses on theTtests. ~« ; 77 

Our institutions of higher education deserve bpth public and pri- . 
vate backing. The Party supports the continuation of tax deductions 
for charitable gifts, recognizing that such gifts present the margin 
of excellence in higher education and foster schgarly independence 
within our institutions of higher learning.. p 

The Democratic Party commits itself to the strengthening of grad- 
uate education and the support of basic and ap|gjed research Grad- 
uate education, scholarship and research are^f immense impor- 
tance- to the nation's economic and culgUral development. 
Universities conduct most of the nation's bgsic research. Their 
graduate and research programs are the txa^uhg grounds for the 
research personnel and professionals who cpS£$>ver knowledge and 
translate that knowledge into action. t 

The federal role is critical to the quality o^£hese endeavors. We 
reaffirm the federal responsibility for stobleTsupport of knowledge 
production and development of highly trained personnel in all areas 
of fundamental scientific and intellectual knowledge to meet social 
needs. . . 

High priority should be assigned to strengthening the national 
structure for* graduate education, scholars^" and research and en- 
suring that the most tajented students,, especially women and mi- 
norities, can gain access to these programS;-- 
- Historically Black colleges and universities have played a pivotal' 
role in educating minority students. The Bemocratic Party affirms 
its commitment to ensuring the financial, viability and indepen-" 
dence of these wbrthy institutions and supports expanded funding 
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for Black institutions. The Democratic Party pledges to work vig- 
orously for significant increases in programs whichjiav.e tradition- ( 
ally provided funding for historically Black colleges and univ§rsi r 
ties. Particular attention should be given to substantially increasing 
the share of funding Black colleges receive. We will substantially 
increase the level ofpartiqipation of BLack colleges in all federal 
programs for which they are eligible. In addition, we urge the es- 
tablishment of an office within the Office of the Secretary of Edu- 
cation to ensure full executive implementation of the President's 
Black college directive. Similarly, colleges serving Hispanic, Amer- 
ican Indian/Alaska Native, and Asian/Pacific Islander students 
should receive equal consideration in federal policies affecting their 
survival. 

Finally, educational quality should be strengthened through ad- 
equate support for libraries, federal leadership in educational re- 
search and development, and improved teacher training. 
*ThejDemocratic Party further* urges the federal government to 
take into account the geographical barriers,^ access to educational^ 
and library materials which particularly affect the noncontiguous 
territories of the United States. A study should be conducted to 
review the possibility offending airmail, at surface mail' rates, said 
materials to and from the mainland U.S. and the noncontiguous 
territories of the U.S. 

The Party believes that' improved teacher inservice training,- 
building upon the successful "Teacher Center Model" implei^nt^d 
under this Administration, could contribute substantially to edu- 
cational quality. We support the establishment of federally funded 
teacher centers in every state and will work toward a steady in- 
crease jnUhe nurhber of teachers served. Teacher centers should 
address such issues as bilingual, multicultural, non-racist, and non- 
sexist curricula. ■ 

Tl\e Par.ty continues to support adult education and training to 
upgrade basic skills. ' ' 

We propose federally financed family-centered developmental and 
educational child care programs available to all who need and desire 
them. 

We support efforts to provide for the basic nutritional needs of 
students. We support the availability of nutritious school breakfast, 
milk and |unch programs. Students who are hungry or malnour- 
ished can experience serious learning difficulties* The Democratic 
Party affirms its commitment to restore fair eligibility require- 
ments for this program and to set fees at a levgl which does not 
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unfairly deny students the ability to participate. 

The Democratic Party recognizes the importance of family and 
cpmmumty involvement in public scfrools, and the impact their in- 
volvement can have on the quajity of a child's educational envi- 
ronment. We support initiatives that will encourage parents anctall 
members of the 'community to take an active interest in the edu- 
cational future of our children. 



T 




CharHes Cooke, the author of the next selection and the offkM in charge 
of education legislation during the Nixon-Ford years, shares many of the 
. concerns felt by Bernstein and Merenda. As Cooke points ouQ much of the 
criticism of current federal programs is part of a .more general desire to 
return to simpler times and easier problems, but the government, he argues, 
has exacerbated its problems by relying on a rigid, compliance-oriented ap- 
proach to running its programs. , 

As a partial solution to thejdifficulties>posed by this compartmentaHzation . 
of federal money, Cooke argues fonmore emphasis on outcomes— through a 
whole-school approach that allows flexibility within given school sites— 
rather than on inputs and fiscal controls. 
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FEDERAL EDUCATION STRATEGY 
DURING THE 1980's . 

* Charles Cooke* 

* * 

we begin the third century of our experience, it appears 
that we, as a nation, have lost sight of the fact that we .are also 
beginning the" third century ot our "noble experiment'* of nation- 
— *~ hood. As our experiences have~accumulated^Jthey^ have weighed^ 
. down that sense of noble experiment that enthralled the founders 
of this nation. Nowhere has £his become more evident than in the ^ 
public school system of our cQuntry. 

,Our public schools are near f to achieving a goal which no other 
nation in the world has attempted— the free pub^c education of all 
the children of the nation. And this free puWic education is not only 
free in the economic sense, but also fre^from ideological indoctri- 
nation— either political, religious,'or both. 

By the decade of the 1970's, after two centuries of struggle and 
effort, our experiment of free public education for all had attained 
many of its goals, as illustrated by the facts that: 

• about 90 percent of school agte children attend public schools. 

• about 90 percent of high school age students attend public 
high schools. # %4 

• slightly more than 1 percent of the American people were il- 
literate, whereat in 1900 this figure was about 11 percent. 

• the United States is ranked number one among all countries 
in the percentage of 15-18 year olds enrolled in school. 

• high school graduation rates were more thanSO percent, hav- 
ing risen from below 50 percent inl950, and the United States 
had 75 percent of the wor l ds J ptf m grade students. 

* Charles Cooke, formerly Deputy Assistant Secretary for Legislation (Education)^ 
rn-the Department of Health, Education and Welfare, is now Federal Program Coor- 
dinator for Dr. Wilson Riles, California Superintendent of Public in struction. 
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• 46 percent of our. high school graduates attend college. 

Earlier in the 1960s, as our public school system began to £ee 
that many of the overall gfcals of free public education were near 
achievement, the focus of our education discussions an<J strategies 
shifted from the education needs of the many to the unique educa- 
tional fteeds of the 'few — the poor, the limited and non-English 
speaking, and the handicapped. Education for the majority had 
largely been accomplished, education for the minority had not. 

In support of these new directions^ the federal government (and 
a few states) led the wa> , developing categorical programs to target 
resources lipon the populations in need. Compensatory education*; 
bilingual education, education for all the handicapped aad the ex- 
pansion of vocational education, were major categorical educational 
programs designed to provide assistance to the populations need? 
an^Ho provide incentives to^states and local educational agencies 
to develop their own programs to meet these unique educational " 
needs\ ™" 

In mahy ways, up to the 1960's, the public school systems of this 
country, albng with most other programs providing social services* 
were paced to the desires, mores and social values of the majority. 
T^he minont> (those who had difficulty in assimilating the majority 
viewpoints) were essentially excluded from the rewards of the*sys- 
tem and labeled variously as stupid, lazy/ retarded, recalcitrant, 
trouble makers', indifferent, and'or cheaters. A prevailing attitude 
was that if you coOldn't learn it was your fault, not the schools' 
fault. ' " , 

The 'change in the educational eirtphasis of the 1960's was to 
question that prevailing attitude and tcy to alter the perspective to 
one where the question became. "Why can't schools educate this 
child?" In the 1970s that change is still in dispute, and the chal- 
lenge for education in the 1980's will be whether or not the public 
t at large wilF support a public school .system where the .focus is upon 
the unique educational needs of each child regardless of race, color, 
national origin, creed or handicapping condition. 

• * * * + 

: The % enactment of the Elementary and Secondary Education' Act 
of 1965 set in motion & train of events with regard to federal edu- 
cational programs and how they would Jbe implemented — a train 
which today threatens to stall out before it reaches the summit. 
From thabeginning, the federal government has had to attempt 
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to define and refine what the exact nature of the feder 
education should be. Provision of educational services ha 
cally been the province of state and local governments,! and the 
federal government's role in the educational process has been nei- 
ther self-evident nor easily definable. 
The first federal efforts within the realm of education came into 

' being to answer perceived national needs and priorities— jnostly to 
develop an increased number of properly trained personnel and to 
provide impetus to research efforts. Within this framework' the fed- 

* eral government provided assistance to colleges in the Morrill Act 
of 1862 and to vocational education in the Smith-Hughes AcJ of 

1917. ♦ * , 

Next, federal attention was focused on the recognition that the 
federal' government should bear some fiscal responsibility for edu- 
cational costs /hich were influenced as the cesult of federal activ- 
ities. This recpgniftion caused, in the 1950's, the enactment of Pub- 
lic Laws 81-B74/and 815, school assistance to federally affected 
areas (general/known as Impact Aid) which provided federal fiscal 
S assistance //school districts impacted by federally owned areas 
(thereby non-taxable by 'state or local governments) and/or federal 
employees (thereby, in some instances, nontaxable by state or local 

-governments). * ~ 

Also in the Fifties came an enactment of a 'federal education law 
designed to answer a newly perceived national need and priority-r 
the National Defense Education Act— which recognized that the 
w nation needed more and better trained engineers and scientists as 
>^ well as liriguists and foreign arga specialists. m m 

*5»r In the decade of the Sixties, as previously noted, the federal gov- 
ernment began to shift its focus to another national concern— thatr 
/}{ ensuring equal educational opportunity to all. Tins-concern had 
/always been a part of the overall education concerns and, in fact, 
the original development of vocational education in the late 19th 
century in large measure had been born out of the concern for equal 
educational opportunities for all students, not just those students 
pursuing academic and professional career^ 

This concern "became .morc^paramount ia the Sixties with the 
initial focus being the necessity to provide additional federal assis- 
tance to the childr^ofpoor. families in order ^hat such children 
could break out of the%/& jf- poverty $nd become^fldependent 
rather Chan- dependent citizens: From tfeiFfiiitial focus, federal ed- 
" ucation priorities have been extended to?ftclude assistance to most 

r. ' • -i 
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of the historicall} under-assisted populations, economically disad- 
vantaged, special education, limited and non-English speaking, 
American Indian, and other minority groups. The main goal of all 
these programs has been to assist these students in obtaining equal 
access to the entire school programs offered through the elementary, 
secondary, vocational and po£t-secondary systems. 

Thus, by the 1970's federal education programs were ,aimed at 
meeting a variety, of perceived national needs: 

• Providing assistance to develop skills generally in need na- 
tionally. 

• Improving the quality of educational services through support 
of research, information,' and dissemination. * - 

• Supporting the development of needed educational institu- 
tions. 

• Providing fiscal assistance to states and local agencies 'and to 
individuals to obtain equal educational opportunity for the 

•economically disadvantaged, handicapped, limited and non- 
* English speaking, and minority populations. 

• Providing fiscal assistance to state and local agencies to help 
overcome fiscal burdens created, by uneven ^distribution of the 

^•population in ne§d* 

Also, by the same time, the federal budget for education had in- 
creased enormously. 

With this increased federal role, both in tefms of scope and dol- 
lars, came also increasing concerns about the proper expenditure of 
the federal dollars. From 1965 onward, Congress became increas- 
ingly concerned over whether the appropriated dollars were- being 
spent upon the purposes for which they were appropriated. 

This Congressional concern was pai^allel^d by the increasing 
knowledge and concern among j,he historically underservpd popu- ' 
lations to ensure that the services now offered them by the federal 
government were indee^oeing provided to th£m, and that. equal 
educational opportunity become not just a promise, but a reality. 
These concerns helped to create the various civil rights statutes and 
structures which were designed to ensure the fight of all individuals 
to an equal educational opportunity, and to reemphasize the re- 
sponsibility of all -institutions, federal, state and local, public and, 
in some areas, private, to provide such opportunity. 

Overall, the increased federal role in education, both in, the pro- 
vision of educational assistance and the^protection of the individual , 

* The limited and non English speaking populations, for instance, are concentrated 
in four states— California, New York, Texas and Florida. 
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was occurring in a milieu of increased Complexity of life. In all 
aspects of life, human action, individually, nationally and world- 
wide, has become more interdependent, more complicated and more 
confusing than it had been in the "good old days." Nostalgia for 
a return to those "good old days" when life was "simpler" grew 
as the complexities and confusion of "modern" life increased. 

The combination of increased Congressional concern over how the 
money w,as spenJ, public desire for a return to the "simple life," 
increased awareness of and demand for. equal educational oppor- 
tunity, and increasing fiscal constraints led us, in the late 1970's, 
toward greater confrontation among ourselves on a host of educa- 
tional issues: the goal of "equal ^educational opportunity; federal, 
state and local eontrol over education; school finance; desegregation; 
and the relevance and effectiveness of public education and/or pri- 
vate education. . « 

The : coftfrontation,ywhHe perhaps inevitable given the trends of 
society, has been exacerbated by the track the federal government 
has chosen to t take with regard to caTrrying out the federal priorities 
and ensuring the protection of individual rights. In the first case, 
agaih perhaps inevitably, the federal structure has- moved forth 
with an assumption that the primary way to ensure federal prior- 
ities ai>d protections are met is to make states, districts and schools 
carry them out.. The corollary of this assumption was "that left to 
their own devices schools and local educational agencies would not 
move to meet perceived national needs. 

There 'can be little doubt that in the beginning such an assump- 
tion was correct irj many-areds. A classic example is the history of 
4 Title 'Fof Elementary and Secondary Education. The purpose of this 
■ legislation was to provide additional fiscal assistance to schools and 
school districts heavily impacted with large concentrations of chil- 
« dren of low income famjlies. The rationale of such a program was 
that provision of additional in$truotion to such children would allow 
them a greater chance of success within the school system to obtain 
those, skills necessary for a productive life. The educational and 
social benefits of such an outcome were manifest. * 

Shortly after implementation of this new la\y,~ Vt was found that 
in some ai;eas of the country, states and local educational agencies 
were using these additional funds to replace state and local funds 
which had previously been used to provide services to the children 
'now eligible ^receive Titlb'I funded assistance. 

This practice, and others* which served to thwart the federal pur- 
pose anc\ intent, have generated over time a panoply of statutQry 
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provisions to close the "loopholes.!' The "supplement, not sup- 
plant," mainttflfanck of effort, excess cost and comparability pro- 
visions of Title I were all enacted to bring an end to various state 
and local practices which were perceived as circumventing the fed- 
eral intent. 

It is important to note that each of these provisions were rational 
and logical as reactions to proven misconduct and as standards for 
proper program operation. At the time, each of them represented a 
necessary and important step in ensuring federal intent was imple- 
mented. > * 

Over the same time frame, however, other important statutes 
were* enacted and began to be implemented — Titles IV, VI, and IX 
of,the Civil Rights Act, the Education for All Handicapped Children 
Act, and Section 504 of the Vocational Rehabilitation Act. addi- 
tionally, important court decisions had an impact upon the delivery 
of educational services — the Brown decision On desegregation and 
the Lau us. Nichols decision regarding equal Opportunity for chil- 
dren with limited and non-English speaking abilities. 

Additionally, in California the Serrano decision directed the state 
to develop funding allocation processes which would eliminate (to 
a large extent) the disparities among local educational agencies 
with regard to wealth-related per pupil expenditures. While not 
applicable to the entire nation, the Serrano, decision nonetheless 
influenced both other states and federal educational strategies and 
priorities. 

Thus, by the early 1970's, a legal framework for ensuring equals 
educational opportunity had been established. During the latter 
half of the Seventies, this framework began to be filled in with 
regulations, guidelines, program directives and rules. The world of 

flucation was more and more filled with a web oP requirements 
metimes complementary, sometimes conflicting, most o£fe£n con- 
fusing and, in all eases, difficult to cross without becoming entan- 
gled in at leaskone line, if not more. \ 1 

A good example of the crisscrossing interlocking lines of this web 
is the requirements which must be met by states and school districts 
with regard to delivery of compensatory education services, carry- 
ing out court-ordered desegregation, meeting trie needs of limited 
and non-English speaking students, and providing special educa- 
tional services to handicapped children. * 
A school district may receive different Federal funds to provide 
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compensatory education, to assist in desegregation activities, to pro- 
vide multi-lingual services to limited and non-English speaking stu- 
dents, and to provide special educational seryices to handicapped 

children. , , 

In several states 'the»same school district may receive state funds 
for some of the same purposes and targeted upon the same popu- 
lation. In California, for instance," the state provided funds for com- 
pensatory education programs, bilingual programs and- special ed- 
ucation programs, thus reinforcing federal efforts in each of these 

•areas. - , • ., 

In each program federal funds must remain separately identifi- 
able so that federal auditors can ensure that the funds are being 
spent for the proper services delivered to the proper children in 
need. Additionally,' the federal funds cannot be co-mingled with 
• state or local funds even though both are providing the same serv- 
ices to the same children. 

The web of protections, procedures, accountability and educa- 
tional processes that must be followed is rapidly leading toward 
program implementation which is more and more focused upon com- 
pliance with the letter of the law and less and less upon carrying 
out the educational intent of the law. Further, the various require- 
ments of different laws often lead to outcomes which do not further 
the overall goal of equal educational opportunity for all. 

The most recent example of this kind of outcome is seen in the 
yequired-by-l&w .test as enacted in Public law 95-561 ("The Educa- 
tion Amendments of 1978"). The purpose of this test is simple 
enough.' If any other law, state or federal, requires that services 
'must be provided to all students or to certain kinds of students, 
then title I funds should not be used to provide these services. The 
rationale is also simple— if the 'school must provide these services 
regardless of funds received, then if Title I funds are used to provide 
such services, the school could use the "o v ther" funds replaced by 
Title I for whatever purpose the school wanted to. This would be a 
classic case of how Title I funds are used to supplant "other" funds 
rather than supplement the "other" funds. « r 

As mentioned previously, it seems clear enough that the replace- 
ment of base school funds by Title I funds would thwart federal 
intent for additional services for educationally disadvantaged chil- 
dren. However, it becomes significantly less clear that replacement 
olcategorical school funds by Title I funds is necessarily a thwarting 
of federal intent ( , . 
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With regard to expenditure of state and/or local compensatory 
education funds, the only sure way of avoiding entanglement with 
the federal government is to duplicate Title I requirements exactly. 
If there are variations in the rules governing state or local Compen- 
satory funds, then much more elaborate allocation processes must 
be followed and much closer scrutiny is exercised by the Department 
of Education. Despite the complexity of ensuring compliance with 
the Title I requirements, the processes worked out by California as 
a result of the ruling in the Alexander vs. Califano case allows a 
remedy which permits some state and local discretion in providing 
compensatory education services while ensuring equitable protec- 
tion for the Title I eligible children. ^ 

Such- remedies may not be available with regard to services for 
limited and non-English speaking students, services to meet the 
special educational needs of handicapped children, and services to 
. prepare students to meet mandated proficiency requirements. 

In particular, the Supreme Court rulirig in the Lau vs. Nichols 
case stated that equal educational opportunities for limited and 
non-English speaking student^ could onl^be proVided by taking 
affirmative action to assure equal access for such children to the 
\ entire school program. School districts must make such affirmative 

. actions regardless of whether or not they received additional funds 

" , for such purposes. 

If the current narrow interpretation of the Title I statute holds, 
it would insist that Title I fun3s cannot provide services for limited 
and non-English speaking students to overcome their linguistic dif- 
ficulties — as such services are rqan dated by the Lau vs. Nichols 
ruling. ■ " 

If a fetate has a significant limitecfand non-English speaking stu- 
dent population and recognftes their needs and provides state funds 
to meet those needs, the result c^n be a lessened capability of com- 
bined federal and state funds to meet the>need. While Title I rec- 
ognizes the uniqueness of bilingual education funds as far, as grant- 
ing them exemption from the comparability requirements, it does 
* not recognize -£hy such exemption from the supplanting provision. 

Lack of exemption from the supplanting requirements would 
make little difference if the populations served by the two programs 
(compensatory education and bilingual education) were synonom- 
ous; however, they are not. Educationally disadvantaged students 
are eligible to receive services only to the extent they are located 
within the eligible school districts and, within /those districts, iri 
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eligible, schools. Limited and non-English speaking children are el- 
igible to receive^ services, no matter their location. 

In California, this difference was recognized by the legislature 
which mandated services be provided by state funds to limited and 
non-English speaking students who were not otherwise being 
served. The thought of the legislators was that those limited and 
non-English speaking students already receiving the necessary 
services should be skipped so that the "new" dollars could reach 
those children not being served. "Wrong!" adjudged the Office of 
Education: Title I funds meeting the educational needs of LES/NES 
would have to be replaced by the "new" state dollars, or the district 
would be supplanting. 

The effect of this ruling is to replace Title I funds providing serv- 
ices to LES/NES with state funds targeted for that population. The 
Title I funds thus released must go to the next eligible Title I School 
which may or 'may not have LES/NES •students. Thus, numbers of 
LES/NES students who could be served by a combination of state 
and federal funds could be diminished to the point where only state 
funds could be used. 

This outcome can also occur in meeting the needs of handicapped 
students/Public law 94-142* requires that free appropriate public 
education be provided to all students with "handicapping conditions; 
it thus mandates the provision of special Vocational services for 
such children regardless of the source of funds for such services. If 
the "strict constructionists" prevail, the ruling would be that Title 
I eligible handicapped children may only be served by Title I funds 
if they are first seized by PL 94-142 funds. 

Perhaps even moreldifficult to deal with will be the Hk6ly effect 
of "strict construction" With regard to statewide proficiency re-- 
quirements. Such requirements may or may not (most likely not) 
have additional funds tied to them; however, all school districts will 
be required to meet proficiency standards (in California, standards 
of their own choosing). Therefore, because such services are "re- 
quired by law " Title I funds may not be used to provide them to 
help students meet the standards. 

The educational world is already sufficiently confused by attempt- 
ing to distinguish between compensatory readingservices and re- 
medial readirig services— now reading services preyed to students 
to meet proficiency standards may have to be distinguished from 
• compensatory reading services. 

If all the foregoing ia arcarie it then truly represents the condition 
*■ . * 'The Education of All Handicapped Children Act" • 
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federal aid' to education has gotten itself into by the late 1970's. 
For a variety pf good reasons, federal af8 to education has become 
fiscally oriented rather than educationally oriented. 

Faced with the necessity of demonstrating accountability, the fed- 
eral government has increasingly insisted that federal funds must 
be accounted for down to and including the individual child. What 
has been lost sight of is the original federal "Objective — equal edu- 
cational opportunity and the provision of educational services con- 
tributing toward that goal. 

A result has been a rising lit&ny of lack of local cbntrol, the fa- 
voring of some children over others, the oppressiveness of monitor- 
ing and evaluation by "outside agencies", the unwarranted intru- 
sion of parents into the educational decision-making process, the 
rigidity of the funding process, the burden of state and/or federally 
imposed "paperwork" and rising* tide against categorical programs 
in favor of "block grants" which would "restore" local control and 
local flexibility. . 

It seems clear that current federal prescriptions with regard to 
federal aid to education need to be revised. If they are not, the 
entangling web of multi-requirements will place local Educational 
agencies Jn a "cocoon" preventing movement in any direction. The 
political momentum of vouchers and tax credits will increase and 
the public education system will suffer — perhaps ruinously. 



* * * 



If the federal priorities are to be maintained and the overall goal 
oPproviding equal access to all students to the entire school program 
is to be pursued, then the requirements for accountability must be 
maintained. However, the mechanisms for the necessary account- 
ability must be changed. Currently the accountability mechanism 
. is ^essentially fiscal. As seen above, this mechanism has probably 
passed its limit of usefulness. Further tightening of the fiscal con- 
trols to account for^the funds expended on individual students can 
only lead to greater rigidity and less education. 

It also seems cle^r that such tightening of fiscal controls can only 
produce more and more auditors attempting to "track dollars" and 
demand school site accounting offices to account for each dollar that 
comes to a school. The cost a$d effort of installing such a fiscal 
control system is not only prohibitive, but also unnecessary. 

The overall federal concern should, be: first, that the educational 
system of this, country is providing effective and useful education 
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service and next* that federal money is spent to provide necessary 
services* to assist particular populations .in obtaining an equal ed- 
1 ucational opportunity. The key element in reaching this goal should 

* not be the funds, but rather the necessary services— as long as the 
student is receiving all the necessary quality services he or she 
nee*, the level of funding or the identitV of the funds should not 
be of concern. Thus, the accountability mechanism should be a 
mechanism that is primarily accountable the services delivered. 

- An accountable service delivery system should be able to ensure 
that programs of sufficient size, scope and quality afe provided. This 
can be done by top dovmmanagement, monitoring and evaluation— 
a solution which would inean increased federal and state staffs. Or, 
such a system can be tMe purview of a local monitoring and evalu- 
ation structure. 

Since the inception "of Title I, federal law makers have insisted 
on the necessity of including parents in the .decision-making pro- 
f cess. The federally inspired mechanic for accomplishing .this pur- 
j pose has,been parent advisory councils. Federal education laws each 
have specific requirements for the composition, formation and re- 
sponsibilities of each of "their" parent advisory councils. Many 
states -have paralleled these requirements with similar require- 

* jnents for state funded educational programs. 

Public law 95-561, for instance, requires, specific percentages of 
. parents, establishes selection procedures and 'states that each local 
educational agency shall give each advisory council responsibility 
for advising it in planning, implementation, and evaluation pf its 
programs and projects assisted by Title I funds. There are similar 
requirements for bilingual education, special education^ vocational 
education, and other federal education parent advisory councils. 
- Thus, over time, parent advisory councils have been viewed by 
< > the federal government as a means of broadening the educational 
^ . decision-making process, enhai^cipg the concept of shared respon- 
sibility for the educational outccfrne?§ and acting as an accountability 
mechanism. However, three basic flaws have become clear with re- 
* gard to the federal concept. ) . 

One flaw has been- the* proliferation of separate parent advisory 
councils for eacfc separate program. This trend, combined with state 
trends along* the sameJpnes, can 'lead .to the Situation' in ( which a 
school district can havFas many as nine parenft advisory councils 
' advising it on educational programs— each with iis own educational 
agenda focused upon its particular constituent j#£ups. An outcome 
of this situation is that other than the school district or school 
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administration or governingt>oard, in most states, there is not a 
parent group that tries to integrate and coordinate the entire dis- 
trict or school educational program. 

Beyond- the difficulties arising from this proliferation of advisory * 
councils is also the problem th^t separate parent advisory councils 
for each categorical program contribute to the notion that categor- * 
icai programs ,are only the concern of their constituent^ and that 
such programs Operate as adjuncts to the "regular" school pro- 
grams, not as a part of them. It also contributes to th^notipn that 
only special need students require extra attention and more careful 
individual. diagnosis and prescription. Finally, it allows the contin- 
uation of a perception that different parts of a community only in- 
teract with a school when those programs "made for therjfrare 
affected,* • j 

Another flaw is that federal clesires to ensure effective parent 
participation have led to the federal government, in several in- 
stances, insistingjitfon parent^control of the parent advisory coun- 
cils. (For instance, in Title I, parents must represent 51 percent of 
the parent advisory council membership.) In ma Ay cases this ar- 
rangement leads to a "we-they" syndrome, and the participation, 
of parent advisory councils in the district or school decision-making , 
process is adversarial in nature rather than collaborative. 

A further flaw, partly due to majority parent representation re- e 
quirements, partly due to* overall school governance SQes, ^ncT 
partly due to the categorical nature of parent advisorVcouncils is 
that the parent advisory councils are advisory only. They can adyi$e 
the district and school as to what they think ought to be done, bi|t * 
districts ahd* school administrations (at "some risk) can do as they 
wish with regard to msyor educational decisions. Parent advisory ' 4 
councils, as they exist in the federal concept, have little real control* 
over the expenditure of funds or over the size, scope and quality of 
the programs and/or projects offered by districts and/or schools. v ' 

The success of a school depends upon the involvement in the ed- > 
ucationaj decision-making process of the entire community — the 
community at large, the parents*, the instructional personnel,, the * 
administrators and the students.*,/ , * 

Unless all of the parties are actively involved in making educa- * 
tion at a school a success, such suVess is Unlikely to occur. 

We~only need to point out the following: w ~ * 
• As the population of this nation ages, more and more adults 
^ill not have children in school (currently only 25 percent of ' 
our adults have children in school); thus, involvement <^f all 

•> 
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adults of a comrpunity rather than just parents' is necessary 
/ if schools are to be supported *by a majority .V^ 

• As highlighted many times by district &ncp school personnel, 
schools cannot replace the family as the primary educators of 
children; however, societal changes have placed more and 
more of this task upon schools. The way to reduce this growing 
imbalance would be to get parents more actively involved in 
their children's education. 

• It is a truism that no school program can be successful without 
the activcf commitment of t^ose actually providing the instruc- 
tional services in the classroom. Without a sense of shared 

. responsibility and partnership, instructional personnel will 
not have the necessary commitment, and, under the current 
system, they gep^rally do not have' a sufficient opportunity to 
share. 

Eighfr y g£E8*#go,' as it became more apparent that tH^educational 
systenyin Califbrnia needed to be lboked at as a whole, that cate- 
gorical approaches were leading to educational stagnation and that 
the educational decision-making processes were not serving to unify 
the education system, the Superintendent of Pubfic Instruction con- 
vene^ a broadly representative group to develO£a plan and a con- 
cept for improving education irj the state. 

Among the conclusions reacMefl were that, first and foremost, 
there was a need to find a way to implement wriat we ^jj^rdy know 
Hnththat we did Trot need tu con centra te~ on, inventing new l earning 
theories and/or methods. Next, no single plan muld dictate the ele- 
ments jof an effective school program »frc?m above. Furthe'r, inter- 
ested parties at the school site, those closest io childran, needed to 
form a partnership and receive incentives, direction and* support 
from the community and from above to put into practice what they 
knew could be.tter accomplish the delivery of educational services. 
Finally, the needed incentj^es, direction and supjportlas well as the 
necessary advanced planning for such change would require addi- 
tional resources sj&cifically.earmarked for 'such purposes. 

We recognized the continuing need for improved use of categorical 
funds well as the improved use of general school funds. We also 
recognized t}ie need for greater accountability. Implicit in all of our 
discussions was the idea that overall improvement of the delivery 
of educational , services in the school would represent -a clear im- 
provement of the services, for children with special needs. We 
stressed the notion that wJnle looking at (and providing funds for) <, 
the whole school, extra funds would be required for such children. 
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This became the Early Childhood Act of 1972 dnd was initially • 
directed to begin first in selected schools in a pfcise-in for grades 
kindergarten through three. One Half of the schools selected had to 
be schools with large numbers or concentrations^ children from 
low income families. In* 1977 the progVam was expanded to make 
all elementary and sec&ndary grades eligible. Schools have been 
gradually phased into* the program since its inception in» 1972. 
About 60. percent of all public elementary school children and 12 
percent of all secondary students are now served by the program. 

' A basic concept of the school improvement program is that schools 
can only truly respond to the need of students if they systematically 
build into their operation a .cooperative school/community process 
for self assessment, goal setting, program planning, outside evalu- 
ation, and program modification. This process is necessary in all 
schoolsffegardless of the characteristics of the populations served. 

* At th*e heart of the school improvement program is a mechanism 
to ensure accountability and proper implementation of the pro- 
gram-the school site council. The school site council through com-, 
position, selection and authority corrects the basic flaws of the. par- 
ent advisory council mechanism. 

The school site council is composed of representatives of the ad- 

• ministrators, the instructional and other school personnel , the par- 
ents and the community, and, in the case jf secondary schools, the 
students Therenr parity between the school stftf representatives 

■ and the representatives of the parents, and, students. This equal 
-^assentation between. the community and' the school, we believe, 
helps to create a shared responsibility for the school and its pro- 
grams. Further, it helps create a collaborative partnership to for- 
ward education objectives. * 

The selection .of school site council memberships is done by each 
' group- represented-teachers select teachers; parents, parents; stu- 
dents-students; etc. No one-groupjs allowed W dominate the selec- 
tion process, and each group is assured of proper representation. 

The school site council's responsibility and authority (unlfke the 
authority of parent advisory councils) is not'to advise in planning, 
but to develop the school site plan. This plan includes the identifi- 
cation of student's needs and tjie integration of specific coordinated 
strategies to meet the needs. Funds allocated in the School Improve- 
ment Program as well as the base schooOunds are subject to review 
and direction of the school site council. Additionally, Ihe school site 
council has theXsponsibilit^to help ensure the proper implemen- 
tation of the pian and to participate in the evaluation of the plan. 
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If the school sife council determines that pupil achievement in 
reading shoutd'be increased,. the school plan w«uld identify how this 
is to be accomplished, what textbooks and other instructional ma- 
terials are required; what staff development program will equip 
teaphers and aides to give more effective reading instruction, what 
special materials and services will be used to document children's 
progress— in the classroom, from one teacher to another, how par- 
ents can be equipped to assist the children, how" the-library will be 
used to promote reading skills; what the time line is for each activ- 
ity; Tiow the school's other activities relate to and become, support- 
ive of the reading program; and how the school improvement pro- 
gram funds will be budgeted to accomplish the planned goals. 

Since the plan is schoolwide, integration among the activities of ■ 
the grades or classrooms is built into the process. Classroom active 
ities are coordinated and centered qn mutual, agreed-upon goals. 
.Instead of isolated classrooms, the school is perceived as units which 
are connected together by the plan and for which responsibility is 
shared among all participating adults. Additionally, thq plan assists 
in developing an entire schoolwide'-approach toward providing a 
continuum of skills to be reached as children progress through the 
* grades. 

While we are not suggesting that tbe-school improvement model 
necessarily could be applied nationally^ we are suggesting that the 
federal educational strategies *and programs should be designed to 
encourage the development of incentives and mechanisms, which 
provide for improvement of schools, focus accountability upon'serv- 
ices delivered^t-the school site, and which involve the entire local 
community in a partnership for better educational programs. 

Such federal educational strategies and programs can, be accom- 
plished by several interrelated mechanisms and processes: 

• broadening the educational decision-making process at the lo- 
cal level to include the entire community. i 

• providing for local responsibility to ensure necessary appro- 
priate serviced are provided to all children. , 

• assigning local responsibility for accountabiljty (to' include 
proper implementation and evaluation). 

• insisting that necessary educational services provided for spe- 
. cial needs populations are considered in the conteKt of all ed- 
ucational services provided at the-school. 

providingthe necessary leverage.for success. 
The basic structure to carry out a school program for success 
should be a school site mechanism which would represent the entire 
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community and which would have the responsibility for developing 
a school plan and ensuring the implementation and evaluation of 
the plan.^uch a school mechanism. would be responsible for ensur- _ 
ing the necessary appropriate "services are provided to all children, ■ 
including special ndeds children. * • , 

Accountability for federal fundsxan be accomplished by ensuring 
fiscal accountability to the school^i.e., those schools with, student 
populations .adjudged by the federal government to be in need of. 
1 special assistance. Most local education agencies have sufficiently 
detailed fiscal accountability procedures for it to be relatively easy 
. for federal or state, fiscal auditors to monitor th</allocation of cat- , 
egorical funoVto the proper schools. .* * . 

* Once at the school, however, the focus should shift from fiscal" 

accountability to service accountability in w'hich a school site mech- • * 
N anism ensures that the necessary services are provided to the stu- 
dents at that school. . 

The composition and authority of the school site mechanism 
should ensure a process which protects the rights of special popu- 
'lationkbut also erisures! that the entire educational process of the 
> school is integrated and coordinated to^vide djual educational 
1 opportunity to all students of the school. ' .' 

This would not be a "qlbck grant" process. N6* would it be a 
"general aid" process, but rather 'a procgfe .which ensures special, 
educational strategies for specific populates integrated into the 
entire school program. Such a "process should not only upgrade the * 
services provided to those with.unique needs, but also upgrade the 
base upon which supplementary services are provided* 

».*,** ■ ^- ' 

Federal aid to education is an important 'and necessary part of 
the entire school finance-picture. Diminishment of the federal fiscal 
s commitment te education would *be a serious impediment toward 
accomplishing the goaFbf a free appropriate public education for all 

students. • ' * , - 

The primary emphasis of federal aid to education should continue 
to be to provide equal educational opportunity to all segments of 
our population. But thus emphasis must be encouraged and sup- 
TOrted by all elements of the population— the community at large, 
parents, the school-age population, the school administration, local 
governing boards, instructional personnel, and students. Such En- 
couragement and support can only come through processes and 
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mechanisms whteh ensure shared responsibility for the entire 
school program and shared responsibility for the provision of ap- 
propriate services to each child. 

Federal education funds should coWffiue" to be provided on a cat- 
egorical basis to the unique populations in need. However, account- 
ability for such funds should be at the district level and should 
ensure that the funds go to the proper schools. Accountability within 
schools should not be fiscally oriented, but should be service ori- 
ented and the accountability mechanism should be a school site 
council witlrresponsibility and authority to ensure the provision of 
appropriate services as funded by all sources, local, state and fed- 
eral — categorical and general. 

Education should remain the primary purview of state^and local 
educationaragencies. THe federal role in education should be fo- 
cused on supplementing and assisting the meeting of national prior- 
ities and needs. Fundihg fori education should remain as it is now 
with state and local educational agencies providing the bulk of the 
funding and federal education funds supplementing these efforts. 

We need to make our education system a system supported and 
governed by all, not just special interests. We need to make it a 
system in which we all bear part of the responsibility and in which 
we all share that responsibility. We need to avoid the straitjacket 
of federal controls which could^pfevent people and programs from 
forming a partnership for su<*cess in our schools. Our public edu- 
cation system is at the hegrt of out "noble experiment," and is its 
epitome, and must remam so. 
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The conservative resurgence that has marked the early Eighties has fo- 
cused a considerable amount of its attention on federal education programs, 
^t has found remarkedly little to praise, much to question, during this review. 

The following selection — drawn from the Executive Summary and policy 
analysis of the Heritage Foundation's Mandate for Leadership report— ar- 
ticulately expresses the major conservative critique of federal policy direc- 
tions in education. 
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THE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 

a . t 

. . Ronald F. Docksai* 
Reshaping the Federal Role in Education 



A he mission of a'lederal education agency, is directly determined 
by the nature and .scope of the authority granted tq it by its au- 
thorizing legislation. This legislation should be altered to shift sig-, 
nificant departmental responsibilities to the state and local levels, 
as proposed by Congressman John AshbrQok, Senator Orrin Hatch 
and, others. The Department of Education can be reduced in size 
and budget, and its relation to state and local education authorities 
can become supportive rather than interventionist. State authori- 
ties would, reassume programmatic responsibility for elementary 
and secondary education, and would attain greater administrative 
authority over current grant programs. To achieve these goals, a 
new administration must count among its first priorities the revi- 
sion of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act (ESEA), and 
review of the administration of the- Higher Education Act including 
a comprehensive review of their appropriation bills in order to rec- 
ommend an incremental reprogrammingyof money authorities back 
to the ^ates. s 



Jd F. Docksai is now Majority 'Health Counsel For the Senate Labor and 
Human^&esources Committee. This article was prepared as a collective enterprise 
involving manX individuals. George Archibald, Margaret Currin, Justine Davis, 
Raymond English, Polly Gault.Onalee McGraw, Ronald Preston, Charles RadclifFe, 
Donald J, Senese and Lawrence Uzzell deserve particular mention. The author alone 
assumes responsibility for .this article. No views expressed herein should be attrib- 
uted to any other individual. [Author's note) 

(This^ctrticle originally appeared in a longer version in the Heritage Foun* 
datioris Mandate for Leadership (c. 1981, The Heritage Foundation), and 
. is reprinted by permission of the Heritage Foundation.) 
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ESEA should be completely restructured to shift educational de- 
cision-making back' to the state and local levels and to eliminate 
hiost of the enormous* paperwork and administrative burden. The 
Ashbrook bill (H.R. 7882) is a workable model for the kind of re- 
structuring whilh would accomplish this with substantial support 
from the education community 

As the Department of Education divests itself of some of its ad- 
ministrative responsibilities, there will be a substantial reduction 
ill personnel, as well as a reduced federal presence in <*ur schools. 
But this need not mean that the federal role in education must be 
passive or Jbat the government should abandon its legitimate con- 
cerns about the quality of American education. Rather, the federal 
government wiH be freed to pursue a far more effective role in help- 
ing our schools and colleges improve their performance. This shouW 
be the basis on which the Secretary of Education explains his policy 
of reducing his department's controls over American education. 

There are three types of educational activity in which a more 
active federal role is desirable. They have been eclipsed in recent 
years by the government's increasing involvement in the process 
of grant administration, but cotfid be revitalized to give substance 
to a new federal role in education. They are; 1) information gath- 
ering and dissemination; 2) consultation and technical assistance 
in dealing with on-site teaching problems; and 3) educational re- 
search and development. These were the traditional duties of the 
old U.S. Office of Education. They have been neglected in recent 
years, despite the initiatives of the National Institute of Education, 
ffhd in the past they were seldom performed with grSat distinction 
or impact. Yet there is a tremendous neecf for these kinds of services 
to education, and there is the potential for doing them effectively. 
It« is not true that the federal government must be coercive to be 
effective in education. On, the contrary, while educators and school 
administrators are receptive to genuine help, they resent and resist 
federal interference and the threat of fund cut-offs. Most of these 
impositions (e.g., school busing) have had a disruptive effect on ed- 
ucation and on the federal government's relationship to the local 

community. • 1 . . . 

1. Information 'gathering and dissemination are 'two activities 
which can be best accomplished at the federal level, and the need 
for these actirities is great. Anyone who has dealt with education 
statistics knows that they are pathetically inadequate for analysis 
of problems or as the basis of policy-making. The machinery for 
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gathering education data is totally inadequate, even as it is per- 
formed by the Department of Education. The establishment of a 
comprehensive, timely and reliable education information system 
is a task which ought to be performed at the federal level; and one. 
which is necessary for the improvement of educational quality. Any 
federal education office which succeeds the Department of Educa- 
tion, should it be abolished, should handle this among its principal 
tasks. x 

2. Consultation and technical assistance on educational ques- 
tions should be handled by the federal government as a service to 
state and local government. The services rendered should be of high 
quality, practical in nature, and offered on a cooperative, not coer- 
cive, basis. Here is an area where the federal government is posi- 
tioned to attract the limited number of genuine experts who can 
offer advice on such educational fields as vocational and technical 
education, adult edudation, education of the handicapped, the dis- 
advantaged arxd the non-English speaking. 

3. The results of federally-funded research and development in 
education have been, at best, spotty and inconclusive; at worst, they 
hav^be^n programs for indoctrinating students in ethical relativ- 
ism and social determinism. Research necessarily involves a certain 
amount of failure and spent effort, especially in a field like educa- 
tion where /rfany promising concepts do not produce the anticipated 
successes, and sometimes appear to reverse the learning process. 
But research and development projects, if oriented toward practical 
problem-solving, rather than "values clarification,*' can be worth- 
while. For instance, it would be particularly helpful to investigate 
what methods would best work in dealing with youth unemploy- 
ment. 

In this regard, the new administration should have a strong com- 
mitment to vocational education. Vocational education programs 
serve 20 million young people and adults, and currently receive 
$750 million annually in federal funds. They have long enjoyed 
bipartisan su^ort. Reconsideration of the CETA Title IV-A youth 
employment programs (the authority for which expired September 
30, 1980) and reauthorization of the Vocational Education Acl 
should be the occasion of an examination of federal policies and 
/ programs. 

Concerning the Office of Civil Rights (OCR) within the Depart- 
ment of Education, it must be said that this office with its civil 
penalties and enforcement authority has been destructive of good 
federal-state relations in educational policy. OCR since its inception 
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has been the vocational haven of class action^ advocates who have 
zealously carried out their interpretation of the letter of the law, 
* while violating its spirit and intent. If OCR demands outrageously 
detailed and expensive data frotti schools and colleges, no one dares 
challenge it because it currently enjoys ready access to the Secre- 
tary and the President. The besWnterest of education and law en- 
forcement is served by preventing the federal government's legal 
harassment of schools and colleges. But unfortunately, OCR's legal 
challenges of the policies of schools and colleges seems to serve its 
current administrative interest. A change is required both in policy 
and personnel in OCR (and in the Justice Department). But this 
may be possible only after the most careful political preparations 
have been made. The interest groups supporting OCR's present 
policies are well organized and will be directly affected by any 
change in OCR's power or policies. _ . 

In principle^the Department of Education should be abolished as 
a Cabinet department. But the authors of this report take the po- 
sition that the status of the agency as a Cabinet department is less 
critical to a new administration than the overhaul of federal edu- 
cation policy. The proposals presented in this report, if imple- 
mented, will do more to restore a healthy federal role in education 
than the mere abolition of the agency's Cabinet rank. 

It is clear that the Department's continuing interference with 
local and private education, and its threats of coercion have not 
improved the quality of education. Conservatives must develop a 
more genuinely "federal" education policy^a program of federal 
and state cooperation. By removing the adversarial atmosphere 
which.currently exists, a conservative administration would better 
- manageVthe limited financial anci human resources that it can bring 
to bear on educational problems.! 

Weaving Gold Back Into Straw 

It is the common assumption of the auffiors of this,report that the" 
creation of this Department was a mistake, \that its enactment is 
analogous to an inversion of the proverbial miller's tale, spinning 
x something fine back into something coarfee. 
) The authors of this repor^to different degrees arfd for different 
reasons, recognize apd support a role for the federal government in 
national education policy. But they-agree that the new Cabinet level 
Department of Education has in its maiden period mad£ education 
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policy more amorphous as a collection of programs to be imple- 
mented; less accessiblfe to parents, community and state leaders 
desiring and deserving a direct role in education policy; and more 
bureaucratized, allowing an ever 'decreasing level of discretionary 
authority to state and local education authorities. 

The authors.of S. 210, which set up the Department, appeared to 
respond to widespread concerns that the establishment of a Cabinet 
level agency would undermine the traditional independence of lo- 
cally-run public schpols. They put in th<* legislations report lan- 
guage long and bravely -written commandments against further fed- 
eral encroachment. The provision for $n Intergovernmental Advisory 
Council is intended td check any future federal expansion, and there 
is a proscription in the legislation against any federal pre-emption 
in the shape and ponformity of state education programming. 

However, in the short time the Department has been in existence, 
~sji BStabhshedt^Hectiorrof literature has developed chronicling the 
administrative excesses of the Department, the wasted time, money 
and energies that have failed to improve educational quality or 
extend its reach, For the most- part, and given the most ideal of 
circumstances, the ai&kors of this report would prefer to ergyse what 
Congress has done difring the past two years. We would develop a 
federal education policy which restores authority to the states and 
local communities, and increases their discretionary funding power. 

Because circumstances are likely to be considerably 'tess than 
ideal, however, this report s recommendations are presented as op- 
tions which can be taken in whole or in part by planners at the 
Executive level. 1 

Current Policy Assumptions and , Deficiencies 

Elementary and Secondary Education ' 

.To a degree probably unique among the major departments, the 
mission and role of the Department of Education is shaped by the 
design and content of the legislation it is given to adriUnister. If all 
v -*w most of the many and detailed aid-to-education acts within the 
Dfepartment's jurisdiction were replaced by one or two block grants, 
most of the Agency's workload would be eliminated. There would 
be one other result: the Department's influence on state and local 
educatiprfpolicy and ^practice through discretionary grant authority 
woulcLaisappear. Few people have ever r^ad or tried to read the text 
of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act., Title I, in partic- 
xrfOTrisTvritten in such complex, convoluted, involved language that 
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it almost defies* attempts to (decipher it. Literally hundreds of in- 
dividual requirements and conditions, written in agonizing speci- 
ficity, are scattered throughout the Act. Each requires regulation 
writing. Each requires monitoring education agencies for conform- 
ity. If the role of the federal government in education is "to be 
changed, the Department *must 'alter its relationship to state and 
local agencies and educational institutions. This can only happen 
if the legislation is rewritten. * ♦ 1 

Instead of the present labyVinth of prescriptive programs, a basic 
policy assumption of the federal role in education should be to pro- 
vide needed financial support with a minimum of administrative 
burden. We should resurrect the traditional role of the old JJ.S. 
Office of Education to provide basic information about the statu^ 
and needs of educatifgi and to funB needej^research in education. 
Accordingly, one of the highest prioritie^ror immediate action must 
be a comprehensive overhaul of federal education legislation. There 
is growing support in Congress as well as. in the* "education cQm- 
munity" for such action, but that support could be quickly lost 
through ,the advo'cacy of overly simple solutions. Just saying "block 
grafits" will not suffice. Some federal programs do not lend them- 
selves to this treatment (e.g., student financial aid) a Ad others are 
already essentially "block glints," though broadly directed toward 
a purpose (e.g.,. vocational education). » 

Moreover, there are education programs which have been estab- 
lished because it is said that they are in the national interest. Spe- 
cial assistance for the disadvantaged (title f, ESEA), the education 
of handicapped children, student aid, and aid for vocational edu- 
cation are prominent examples of categorical aid programs. To em- 
phasize the national interest in them, these might be continued as 
categorical aid programs — with the caveat that the legislation in 
each case should be simplified as much as possible, with federal aid 
emphasized and federal controls reduced to a minimum. This, too, 
can only be achieved by re-writing the legislation.^ 

The pending reauthorization of the Vocational Education Act rep- 
resents still another opportunity to stress traditional values (em- 
ployment, job preparation, productivity,* etc.) while simplifying 
over-grown legislative detail. This, too, would^result in an altered 
federal role which emphasizes state and local responsibility for de- 
cision-making. 

Again, the fundamental mission of the Department of Education 
should be to assist education in the national interest, but without 
interference in the fundamental responsibilities of state, and local 
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educational agencies. 

To' summarize the deficiencies of federal policies for elementary 
*and secondary education: 

1. Numerous categorical aid programs authorized by extremely 
: detailed and prescriptive legislation result i^ interference in 

the operation of state and local school systems and costly and 
time-consuming administrative burdens which are counter- 
productive. 

2. A host of grant programs for narrowly categorical purposes 
distorts state and local institutional program choices, which * 

^have to be shaped to mee{ federal priorities in order to qualify 
for the funds. 

Formula grant prqgrams chopped up into narrow categories 
of assistance automatically-mean that federal funds are avail- 
able for the specified purposes only in- the amounts deter- 
' mined by formula— which from 'statg-to-state ajid year-to- 
year would bear no necessary relationship to actual program 
needs. ' % 

4. An additional number of discretionary grant programs greatly 
increases the federal ^clout," sin£e Recipients must compete 
for the funds solely on terms laid down* by Washington bu- 
reaucrats. 

5. All of the above make it possible for the federal government 
to influence to an enormous extent the policy and practice of 
public education, even though the government "contributes" 
no more than 7 percent of the funds that j>ay for public ele- ■ 
mentary and secondary education. * 

Higher Education 

It is discouraging to Realize just how much of contemporary dis- 
cussion about education concerns the role and responsibilities of the 
federal government. Many Americans currently regard education 
not as an end in itself, but as a means to accomplish ends prescribed 
by government: compliance with, state p&ns#and conformity with' 
federal guidelines arid court orders. They spend their entire profes- 
sional lives in the arcane business of negotiating an ever-expanding 
inventory of points at issue^5etween government and education. 
And agencies have grown up within eadh which are cheating sys- 
temic pressures to extend the patterns of future government regu- 
lation. * ° 

Institutibns of higher leartiing, ljke all others in' society, have 
' been made subject ta government regulation? But the imposition of 

a 
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regulation^ on colleges and universities has not been the result of 
careful policy-making by the current or previous Administrations. 
Two problems with federal* regulatory activity are worthy of note: 
ll) because rules are imposed on institutions by a wide variety of 
agencies, no one is 'adequately concerned with the tGtal regulatory 
burden on the institutions, and l2j the pursuit of accountability has 
resulted |in deep federal intrusion into the academic affairs of edu- 
cational institutions. 

New rules to implement laudable social goals are imposed on 
educational institutions in ever-increasing numbers, but nobody is 
watching, to see how much pain the victinTrahi stand. It is costly to 
comply, and colleges and universities, like others who are so bur- 
dened, have limited resources. At some point, money and time de- 
voted to implementing federal rules are taken from educational pro- 

gr ams. If U.S. colleges and universities were to add the cost of 

compliance with federal regulations (such as OSHA requirements 
and those of Section 504 which mandates access for handicapped 
persons) to the cost of the maintenance they have deferred in recent 
years, most would discover th^y have been effectively bankrupt ibr 
► some time! 0 t 

The federal battle cry of "accountability" has brought about a 
significant federal intrusion into the academic affairs of colleges 
and universities by reversing the presumption of innocence. Recip- 
ients of federal assistance are presumed guilty unless federal in- 
vestigators and auditors can be satisfied they are^ innocent. Unfor- 
tunately* ^the federal government fails to distinguish between 
responsible recipients of federal assistance, and irresponsibje ones;\ 
between high-risk and low-risk institutions. All recipients are! 

^guilty from thef day they receive their first federal dollar. . ( 
In the name of accountability, no fact of college or university 
operations is free of federal scrutiny. Student admissions,' faculty 
hiring, financial practices, student £lass hours, and even what fac- 
ulty do with their free time — all are subject to federal examination 
and approval. 

The federal presence on college and university campuses threat- 
ens the nature of the institution it^elf.^In order to comply with 
federal demands, universities have staffed large business offices, 
^admission offices, planning offices, audit offices, and the like. The 
president'^ role has been shifted from one of academic and*admin- 
istrative leadership to one of chief negotiator for and with bureau- 
cracies. As thfe authority for decision-making is shifting from the 
faculty to the university bureaucratic offices, the decentralized"^ 
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structure of the institution, which fosters intellectual innovation, 
is threatened. ^ 

Any responsible federal administration must require that all re- 
cipients of^ffederal funds reach generally accepted social objectives 
and that they develop good financial management systems, but it 
should assume that those federal objectives are met unless devel- 
N^pn^nts prove otherwise. 
^Fhe obvious first step in a new national policy for "higher educsiV 
tion is to devise a new system of financing measure^JJiat relieves 
educations dependence on direct government financing, aijd thereby 
relieves the vulnerability of education to government controls. 
Such a system of financing measures wouldl include: 
1. Enactment of pending legislation to extend the charitable de- 
duction to all taxpayers, regardless of whether or not the^ 
itemize deductions, to stabilize and stimulate non-govern- 
mental support of education; 
• 2. Reform of government student aid programs to maximize em- 
phasis on direct payments to students and/or their families to 
help them meet education expenses, and to minimize direct 
payments to education entities; 

3. Replacement of categorical grant programs with block grants 
based on costs of instruction and/or enrollments of govern- 
ment-aidfed students; 

4. Remodelling of research support programs to maximize em- 
phasis on, and incentives for, achievement of mutually agreed- 
upon* research objectives; and 

5. Coordinated initiatives, including financial incentives, to fos- 
ter self-regulation in education, as a viable alternative to gov- 
ernment reflation. 

With the adoption of thes^Tinancing measures, the government's 
ro^e in higher education would "be proscribed and limited to tl 
business of recognizing tax-deductible contributions, processing 
payments to students, families, and educational entities, ^nd ob- 
taining proper accountings for the use of public funds. Both the 
need and the jurisdiction for government control of highejr education 
would be ended, along with the rationale for agency structures to 
formulate government policies, to monitor compliance with such 
policies, and to threaten educational entities with deferral or ter- 
mination of government financing if they fail to conform to govern- 
ment directions. Under such circumstances, it would become.pt least 
, theoretically posfijfrjg fprj^merican education to be restored to its 
historic position as a free and independent enterprise. In short, 
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higher education could be conserved and replenished as an end in - 
itself, ratKer than plundered to serve'government's ends. 

Problems and Options in Federal Education Policy 

epartment Legislative and Administrative Options 
Legislative Options. It is virtually indisputable that the federal" pro- " 
grams*in .elementary-secondary education have done more damage 
<than programs in higher education: the forme* involve more de- 
tailed mandates and prohibitions, and test scores show that the 
quality of the schools has declined farther and faster than that of 
the colleges. 

If he pays heedio the letter and spirit of the U.S. Constitution 
arid the sorry experience of the 15 years since the Elementary 
Secondary Education Act was passed, a President will try to transX 
-faras much decision-making power as possible-aw^4tom~ Wash- 
ington back to state and local educators. The fastest practical way 
io-do this is replacing ESEA with a system of block grants. * 

T^fi programs under ESEA fall logically into two categories:* (1) 
aid for the compensatory education of "disadvantaged" children, 
commonly referred to as "[Title I"; and (2) everything else: aid for 
libraries, counseling, textbooks, innovative and -experimental pro- 
grams, bilingual education, rpetric education, arts education, con- 
sumer education,_environmental education, healtH education, law- 
related education, population education, women's education, ethnic 
heritage programs, etc. Title J is the colossus: in dollar terms it is 
the single* largest federal education program. Title I is also distinc- 
tive in that it allocates federal dollars among recipients according 
to a mechanical formula based on student population. The other 
ESEA programs distribute- dollars on a "discretionary-grant" 
basis; states a«d locals apply for grants under each program, and 
the program's Washington administrators reward what they con- 
sider to be the "best"- applications. Thus, these other programs 
give federal officials more opportunity to influence (or dominate) 
local decision-making than^itle I, even though they do not involve 
nearly as jnuch money. This point is especially important for the 
programs that are at present being used as' captive vehicles by* 
groups of ideological militants, such as the "Women's Educational 
Equity" program and the Title VII Bilingual-Education program. 

Unless it's done in a fairly ambitious and comprehensive fashion, ' 
the "block-grant" reform is probably not worth doing at all. Con- 
solidating only two or three of the dozfens of elementary-secondary 
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programs would not breakup the mechanisms bf which decisions 
are currently made, or transform the existing philosophy which is 
based on giving each special interest its protected slice of the pie. 
The four worthwhile options are as follows: « 

L Consolidate everything outside Title I, except for the three 
be^t-en trenched programs: vocational education, handi- 
capped education, and "impact" aid for school districts with ^ 
large proportions of families who live or work on federal prop- 
erty. * 

2. Consolidate everything*outside Title I, including the voca- 
tional, handicapped, and impact-aid programs. 

3. Consolidate Title I together with the non-Title I programs 
other than vocational, handicapped, and impact-aid. 

4. Consolidate Title I together with all non-Title I programs. 
In 1978, when the Elementary and Secondary Education Act was 

being authorized,«Congressman John Ashbrook. proposed a substi- 
tute amendment which essentially embodied Option 3. The amend- 
ment failed by a vote of 79 ta 290. 

In the summer of 1980, Mr. Ashbrook introduced a more mod-' 
erate proposal: similar to Option 1, but somewhat simplifying the 
Title ^programs to reduce paperwork and shift major decisions from » 
the federal to the state level (H.R. 7882, the Education Improve- 
ment Act). This proposal was designed to have a chance of passage 
in 1981 even if there are no major upheavals in the partisan/ideo- 
logical composition of Congress. 

Any of these option^ would give state and local educators greater 
discretion to pursiqp their own priorities; would reverse the 15-year 
trend toward greater complexity and convolutedness in ESEA pro- 
grams; and\vould make possible substantial cuts in the 1400 pages 
of federal education regulations, in the 10 million state and local 
man-hours now.consumed by federal education paperwork, and in 
£he payroll of the new Department of Education, which totals more 
then 5,000, full-time permanent employees (excluding staff of the 
overseas schools Serving U.S. military dependents). 

Obviously, Options 3 and 4 would go the farthest along this de- 
sirable path. But either would be vulnerable to the charge that the 
economically -disadvantaged were unjustly losing their special en- 
titlement to federal assistance under Title I. 

Therefore/the new administration might want to consider a fifth 
""option: keep Title I separate from all.the other programs, and retain 
its character as aid specifically targeted for the disadvantaged; but 
transform it into a voucher system. Eligibility for this aid couj^ 
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continue to be bas^d on the Orshansky poverty definition and on 
AFDC payments, just as at present, but the aid itself would go "not 
to local sdfcool districts and s'tate departments of education, but di- 
rectly to the parents of disadvantaged children in the form of vouch- 
ers which could be used for either public or private education 

Even if it did not pass, this prQgosal would make^t impossible for 
anyone to accuse the Administration of "middle-class bias'* in its 
advocacy, yf private-school tuition tax credits. (It would also lay the 
rhetorical groundwork for fighting for cuts'in Title I appropriations 
junder the existing structure.) If it did pass, the Administration 
would be rescuing the^public-school monopoly's most helpless vic- 
tims, the mner-city^gfecks and Hispanics, at a single stroke". This 
one victory would sound the death-knell for statist education. 
Administrative Options. A federal law already on the books (Gen- 
eral Education Provisions Act, Section 417) gives the administra- 
* tion great opportunity to identify and penalize mediocre education 

programs^ y / ^ m yC^ m ^ 

This law requires the Department of Educatiojarfo stafeVin "ins- 
urable, quantitative terms — the specific goal^and objectives of each 
of its programs, and to report annually to Congress on dach pro- 
gram s progress (and lack thereof) toward the^ejjpals. A 1977 GAO 
study confirmed that the U.S. Office of Education (as it was then 
called) was not in compliance with this requirement, and had never 
been in compliance, and did not intend to. comply. Congress did 
nothing tp penalize USOE^for its non-compliance, and little has 
changed since. 

The general evaluation reports provided to Congress under the 
law, averaging well over 500 pages, are masterpieces of equivoca- 
tion. They try to avoid sayinjf anything definite, and often rely on 
the dodge of measuring inputs rather than results (e.g., ESEA Title 
I succeeds in channel ing^tlnds to the most disadvantaged students, 
therefore it is* meeting its objectives). They appear months after the 
statutory deadline, making it difficult or impossible for OMB or the 
relevant House and Senate committees to use them in making de- 
cisions about budget, appropriations', and j^authorizations. 

But the private contractors who conduct most of the federally- 
commissioned education evaluations required by law do a surpris- 
ingly honest and accurate job. Groups like the Rand Corporation 
and American Institutes for Research have repeatedly produced 

findings w hich show tha^ programs under study are ineffective or 

even harmful. Sometimes, these findings are couched in technical 

- r 
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terms that only a professional statistician can decipher; consist- 
ently, the bureaucrats and Congress have disregarded negative re- 
sults and proceeded to expand programs which are clearly doing 
positive harm to their intended beneficiaries, such as the ESEA 
Title VII bilingual programs. 

f A Secretary of Education should make it clear that he does have 
a clear objective against which all education programs will be eval- 
uated: their -contributions to the basic academic skills of reading, 
writing, and calculation, as measured by standardized norm-refer- 
enced tests. 

He should schedule an early meeting with the evaluation chiefs 
of the leading contractors, and make it clear that under this admin- 
istration, they will not be harassed for bringing bad news, as the 
American Institutes for Research was in 1977 when it told the truth 
about Title VII. They will be 'encouraged to make their conclusions 
in forthright, non-technical terms. 4He should make sure not to 
imply that he wants their findings to be artificially, slanted against * 
the programs, either.) 

The Secretary^should also make it clear, in advance, that pro- 
' grams whos/ officials fail to cooperate with the evaluation process 
will be penalized'when the time comes* to set the proposals for their 
future budgets. The burden of proof will be on those who contend 
thai a program makes a positive and significant difference; absent 
such proof, the program should not merely be "level-funded," but 
cut: 4 

Federal Policy for Higher Education 

Federal Regulations and Higher Education: An Overview v 
Colleges and universities ar£ a unique industry for which federal 
programs have special import. But, in many respects, these schools 
m are businesses like other businesses, and the effects of federal reg- 
ulations upon schools are similar to the effects of federal regulations 
upon other businesses. 

A multitude of general .laws now influence the higher education 
community. Thg environmental protection laws, the Occupational , 
Safety and Health Act,, the Employment Security Act, the Civil 
Rights Act of 1964, and the recent and scheduled increases in social 
security taxes, and more, make college administration more expen- 
sive and complicated, just as these laws make all businesses more 
expensive and complicated. > 
Although no one factor sets hi^er education apart from other 
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industries, several factors combine to define the particular signifi- 
cance of federal programs and requirements for higher education: 

1. Colleges and universities are inevitably labor intensive. They 
employ 1.5 million people, a number that could "hardly be reduced 
without a direct effect upon capacity. A substantial portion of this 
labor force must be highly trained, and therefore, university em- 
ployees tend to be especially expensive. An extensive and expensive 
work force makes the federal income and retirement security pro- 
grams especially onerous for colleges and universities that must 
pay all or a portion of. the premiums e for their employees. Social 
security is by far the most expensive of all federal programs for the 
schools. The scheduled increases in social security taxes will place 
a heavy burden on university budgets. 

2. Colleges and universities have only limited control over their 
income. Only a portion of their financing comes from charges to 
customers, i.e., tuition. Tuition is set on a yearly basis. Income from 
investments depends on how well the investments do. Private giy- 
ing is a chancy affair, and various levels of government controPthe 
rest of the financing. Even ailnqal increases in tuition are proble- 
matic, especially for private colleges, whose tuitions are already 
higher than those of state subsidized public colleges. The private* 
colleges fear losing students to the less'expensive public colleges. 

3. The decentralis ation of m any universities makes it more dif- 
ficult for them to comply jtwlh sorpe federal requirements. Schools 
have had to establish interdepartmental ajid sometimes university- 
wide committees to set and enforce standards, to keep records, and 
to prepare reports for federal agencies. .At times, *the schools have 
been less than efficient in creating these committees. Committees 
often are unclear in their goals and operations, and not infrequently 
colleges have established organizations with overlapping or redun- 
dant duties. College departments do ijot want to relinquish their 
autonomy, a vital aspect of their "academic freedom. n But federal 
interference with universities is spawning qSntral administrative 
interference with individual departments, gradually transforming 
the structure of higher education in this country. 

4. Colleges and universities are a handle on the future. They are at 
the center of America's'science establishment. They select, mold, and 
position most of the nation's future leaders, executives, professionals, 
scientists, technocrats, and bureaucrats. 

Consequently, the schools have come to be viewed by Congress 
as a tool of federal policy. Hiey are thus subject to a plethora of 
federal enticements in fhe form of grants in aid. "Grants in aid" 
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has always been something of a game since college administrators 
and professors have their own purposes, and are adept at diverting 
federal funds to ends that are questionable in terms of official goals. 
In response the federal government has become more of a task mas- 
ter, perhaps too much so. Grant recipients must make extensive 
efforts to justify their worjt. In addition, schopl administrations 
have recently been Jburderied with a detailed and perplexing docu- 
ment known as A-21. A-21 is the manual for calculating the "allow- 
able" costs, including overhead costs, of federally sponsored proj- 
ects. The bureaucracy is intent on knowing the uses and depreciation 
of facilities, and the percentage breakdown of the efforts of person- 
nel. 4 

Three n\ajor issues are entailed in federal involvement with; 
higher education. The first issue focuses on questions of effectixMy 
ness: the second on questions of affordability , and the third to qu«- 
tions of propriety. .\JK 

Efforts to manipulate research and education from Washinfew 
1 must be clumsy, since both defy standardization, and require on* 
sight inspection. The more the federal government tries to discipline 
universities in their use of federal fupds or prod them toward effi- 
ciency with detailed instructions, the more surreal these efforts will 
become' The schools will have to, hire more people to process the 
documentation; the professors will have less time for research and 
teaching, and the bureaucracy will receive mountains of exception- 
ally boring material whose very complexity will invite convenient 
interpretations, both by the professors and by the bureaucrats. Con- 
fusion will reign. x_^x 

Like most people, university professors want to be left alone with 
the goods." The federal government cannot responsibly dole out 
money without any attention to returns. But, perhaps the grants 
process can be made more businesslike. The government could con- 
tract for a certain product or effort, and after *a reasonable time, the 
government could see what the taxpayers had gotten for their 
money. This judgement could influence further dealings with the 
relevant professor/researcher and with the institution that he rep- 
resents. Of course, this process occurs now, but it is embellished 
with a multitude of details. More attention should be paid to results,' 
and Jess to process. 

The schools, especially private schools, unlike other businesses, 
cannot Jgeadily pass on additional costs to customers. Therefore, the 
increasing costs^of employee benefits such as social security, and 
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the increasing administrative costs of complying with federal reg- 
ulations and meeting grant requirements are, placing the higher 
education conjnuinity in a fin^iciar squeeze^^Aithough non-profit 
organizations are .exempt from income and/property taxeS, these 
organization^ must pay for social security / or comparable benefits, 
and as the cofct of these benefits increases, the true tax burden upon 
them increases. For this reason, college administrators tend to favor 
the use of general tax funds to buttress sociaL security in place of 
increased social security taxes. Granting colleges some exemption 
frorti social security taxes would help college budgets appreciably. 

A reduction in the administrative costs of regulations and grants 
would also be bjeneficial. Here, coordination would help. As o£l977, 
colleges dealt with 400 federal agencies that' were supervised by 
more than 50 executive agencies. The new Department of Education 
is not likely to remedy this situation. Indeed,, it may well become 
a springboard for more elaborate interference. * 

Despite the emus of employee benefits and the hassles with gr^L ' 
-applications, the college administrators have remained relatively 
calm concerning these measures. The administrator s*and academics 
may grumble over the red-tape with which the government wraps 
its" carrots, but naopen rebellion is contemplated. It is quite another 
matter with another class of federal requirements. 

These are requirements designed to promote "§fxfial justice" as 
defined by Washington. The requirements are alleged to be reasqn- 
able contractual stipulations, but v the implied volunteerism of a con- s 
tractual relationship is a legal fiction as far as colleges are con- 
cerned. College administrators perceive extortion behind these 
requirements. . . 

Federal requirements are becoming increasingly expensive for 
the nation's c^leges and universities. A 1976 study by van Alstyne 
and Coldren showed a dramatic 'growth in administrative expenses 
attributable to federal regulations. These costs increased for six 
universities over ten years from a negligible portion of their ad- 
ministrative budgets to between one-eighth and one-quarter of 
these budgets. 

The burden federal regulations place on universities is counted 
in more than money. Increased federal intrusion is an aggravation 
to administrators and professors. Jt introduces into their consider- \ 
ation of personnel "functionally irrelevant" statuses such as race 
and sex. It inevitably leads to the ill treatment of qualified persons 
who do not belong to federally favored groups. It introduces an ad- 
versary relationship among* all parties. It inundates the schools 
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with tedious process. It introduces lawyers into situations in which 
they do not belong. Liberty suffers, and so do prospects for informal 
solutions. 

Colleges and universities have not been singled out for federal 
interference; such is the plight and privilege of all American enter- 
prise. Federal regulations affecting the schools are not substantially 
different from the regulations affecting other businesses. TJfe-tom- 
plaints from the schools echo the complaints made throughout the 
business community. 

The "social justice" directives such as Section 504, Title IX and 
Executive Order 11246 will be particularly difficult to reform or 
remQve. They deal with extraordinarily emotional issues. Any effort 
at additional restraint on the part of the Offige of Civil Rights will 
be seen by a variety of activists as a manifestation of "benign nel 
gleet", a retreat to sexism, racism, and indifference to the handi- 
capped, * 

Nonetheless, reforms are needed. The burden of proof should be 
shifted. The schools should not .be judged guilty until they prove 
themselves innocent. They should not be judged in advance. The 
OCR should be entirely neutral in its consideration of the evidence. 
Each side in a dispute should have to make its case. 

The originator of a complaint should not remain anonymous. Cur- 
rently, the OCR withholds the names of ^accusers to protect them 
from campus retribution. This policy is outrageous. Any person or 
persons calling on the federal government to act against any other 
person or persons should have the courage for confrontation. At any 
"rate, people have a right to know their accusers. 

Compliance with Section 504* should be tailored to a school's fi- 
nancial capacity to comply. Perhaps, a certain portion of a school's 
bu3j|fet can be devoted to reasonable accommodation of the handi- 
capped Requiring massive changes without regard to cost is unrea- 
sonable. 

Affirmative action is the sorest pointy of all. The proponents of 
affirmative action see it as the quickest and most practical means 
of upward mobility for America's women, Blacks and Hi6panics. Its 
opponents see it as an attack on equal opportunity'and merit selec- 
tion. Affirmative action is perhaps a quick way to lift women and 
minorities into prominent or lucrative positions, but it is not nec- 
essarily the {post just. Affirmative action ha&prodticed at least some 
demoralization and resentment v among workers, and caused man- 
agement to emphasize gender and race at the expehse of skill. 

Affirmative action does not run counter to* American practice; it 
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runs counter to American ideals. It should be jettisoned as soon as 
it is politically possible t© do so. In. the meantime, it should not be 
administered with a heavy hand. Prudence and tact should mitigate 
the adversarial relationship-thai Executive .QrdeiLll246 has_estabr_ 
lished and nurtured between the federal government and academe. 
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Introduction 



TThe basic purposes of the Federal role in the nation's schools 
have remained largejy unchanged since 1965. At that time, a re- 
formist Federal government set out to do two things that it believed 
the State and local authorities were not dfcing: improving access to 
education for unserved and underserved population groups, and en- 
hancing the quality of the schools. 

These purposes, introduced into law in the Elementary and Sec- 
ondary Education Act (ESEA), al$o underlie many nswer Federal 
programs and policies^In addition, a few programs serve a thirds 
purpose: providing limited general support for the schools' regular 
activities with funds that are easily merged into regular operating. 
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Alan Ginsburg H now Acting Deputy Assistant Secretary, Technical and Analyt- 
ical Systems, US. Department of Education. Marshall S. Smith, formerly Executive 
Assistant to the Secretary of Education, is now the Director of the Wisconsin Re- 
search and Development Center for Individualized Schooling, Brenda J. Turnbull is 
a consultant in education. ' 
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* 

budgets at the. State or local level * These three purposes dominate 
the Federal role in elementary and secondary education. 

This paper does not quarrel -with these Federal purposes; we 
strongly agree that underserved groups must receive special atten- 
tion^nd that the Federal government has a role in stimulating 
improvements in school, quality. Our concern is \^ith whether cur- 
rent programs and policies are meeting these purposes. The tradi- 
tional Federal strategies — identifying problems, establishing spe- 
cial-purpose ("categorical") programs, mandating the provision of 
certain kinds of services, and attempting to control the State and 
local use of earmarked funds — seem increasingly inadequate to the 
task of improving education. - 

Two alternative strategies^ are outline4 in this discussion: (1) 
"cleaning up" the present program structure, and (2) adopting a 
new approach to local program coordination at the school-building 
level. We will develop the second strategy in some detail, suggesting 
that with the inclusion of appropriate accountability mechanisms 
it would permit the orchestration of Federal, State, 'and local re- 
sources into programs that, would^ address* all eligible students' 
needs without the administrative rigidities of current Federal pro- 
grams. 

Arguments for Reform 

Four arguments suggest that we should reform Federal education 
programs. Each is discussed below. 

Changing Economic and Social Conditions 

Most Federal programs continue to address the same problem 
the same ways year after year. Yet times change. One argument for 
program reform is that the economic and social conditions that face 
the schools now are different from those of IGf or 20 years a^o. For 
example, the Federal prograrfT&f Impact Aid continues to compen- 
sate districts for -serving tl\e croldfen of Federal workers— an ap- 
propriate policy when the Kbsean War overwhelmed schools near 
military bases with children of non-taxpayers, but inappropriate 

* The Impact Aid program provides funds to the general budgets of local education 
. agencies to compensate for such burdens as the presence of untaxed Federal lands 
withm the local taxing area. In addition, Title IV of ESEA distributes funds for 
books and other materials *used for instruction on an automatic, formula basis to 
school districts. Because Titfe flV provides only a very small amount of the materials 
budget of school districts, the Federal funds are substituted for &inds that the local 
agency would otherwise spend and are, therefore, effectively general aid 
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now iA the districts where Federal workers represent a stable, tax- 
paying population. Title IV of ESEAVontinues to support the pur- 
chase of library and instructional equipment, still addressing a 
shortage that was felt in 1965. ^ 

Old problems have given way to new areafe of concern which Fed- 
eral programs are slow to recognize. The test-score decline among 
students in the middle and secondary grades' is the most visible 
focal point for current concern over school quality. However, the 
£&mpensatory education funded by Title I, ESEA, remains heavily 
concentrated in the early grades. Another area of Federal weakness 
has been the lack of action on a majpjsocial problem thathas de- 
veloped over the past 25 years— that of unemployment among irir- 
nority youths. White youth have had an unemployment rate of 
about 13 percent for 25 years, but the rate among black youths has 
jumped from 16 percent to more than 30 percent over that period* 
Federal aid ought to be sufficiently flexible to address this kind of 
mushrooming problem. 

Changing Federal-State Relationships 

Fifteen years ago the State governments were not a dynamic force 
for educational improvement.** Federal policy has sometihies ig- 
nored the States and sometimes sought to correct what have been 
seen as their deficiencies. When ESEA was enacted in T965, much 
of the legislation bypassed the States to work directly in local school 
systems. However, one' program (ESEA Title V) offered the Sjtates 
relatively unrestricted funds with the long-range goal of strength- 
ening their administrative capacity. In addition, all the formula-* 
based programs have included a percentage of^ funds for StMe 

administration. ■ . " 

The States are different today. Over a dozen State education agen- 
cies administer their own compensatory programs, modeled on Title 
I. Nearly all the States have taken legislative or administrative 
action to test and improve students competencies. In the education * 
of the handicapped, reform of school finance, and other arenas for 
advancing equity, some States have taken the initiative in reform. 

While a new sense of educational leadership has developed at the 
State level, this change is riot adequately reflected in the Federal 
posture. Federal provisions have failed to draw upon the States' 

* Bureau of Labor Statistics, '"Employment and Unemployment Dunng 1978," 
^Special Labor Force Report 218. _ # 

** See Jerome T. Murphy, State EducatioirAgencies and Discretionary Funds (Lex- 
ington, Mass.: D. C. Heath, 1977). r 
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considerable financial and managerial resources that could be chan- 
neled to reinforce Federal program efforts. In addition r Federal pol- 
icies represent a "worst case" approach to relationships between 
iprant recipients and the, Federal government — program require- 
ments are geared to the expectation that tail States wflf comply 
reluctantly, if at all. This approach creates unnecessary burdens for 
progressive States. " - T V ■> * ? 

In some cases F^ieral ^>olici^% may actually impede supportive 
State activities. For instance, some States require remedial services 
for students who do not pass the minimum proficiency standards 
that the States have enacted for .graduation or promotion. Yet such 
Stateg could be prohibited from using certain Federal compensatory 
* funds to assist children who fail. J*his could happen unde£ a st^fct 
interpretation of the requirement that Federally funded c onffeg n- 
satory instruction mustTiot "supplant" services that would be p rft- 
vided in the absence of Federal funds (i.e., services that" irfclude 
remedial treatment mandated by State' la#). Meanwhile, Stat^ 
that do not mandate compensatory services have no such restriction \ 
placed on them* 

Finally, there arp very few'instances of Federal incentives in the 
ESEA legislation, States thai expeditiously meet Federal goals or 
that are 'out in frimt of the.Fe4eral government in the provision of 
stfrvk^ to needy ydurigsters' are" not r^war^ed* Even intthe few 
ingta^cp whe^e incentive, legislation exists, the j>plitical problems ' 
of treating States differentially have made the provisions ineffec- 
tive. $Fojr example; no funj^ have ~be^n appropriated for a iiew part 
of Title I tp$Q Qffers ^pknoial ihcentjva for „ State compensatory 
program?. With fewer^han"l5^a5^seligi^le^ror this incentive, the 
political muscle to fund ithas.]been lacking. ^ ^^^^^^ 

Proliferation of Federal Progfams andr&ontrg)§ ' : jj$ - , n 
The Department of Education now operates, nearly IQP' Separate' % 
elementary and secondary^rograms. While eaclj. of 1he§e programs , 
ha^ a claim to existence in terms of a set of perc^v^d need§ aricf 

'■ - ** • w '; 

* The new proposed regulations for Title I attempt to accommodate thisjfcarticular r 
problem, although without complete success. States with less protecJiolTf^r needy * • 
youngsters who fail compensatory tests, in ^fact, turn out to be rewarded with (ewer 
restrictions under the propose^rules. The "supplement, j[iot Suj^lanV'JegisJaiive 
provisions for Title I are a classic instance of Federal legislation in the contj&^df^a , 
"worst case" mentality— the regulations, which are a model oX qlarity given the , 
incomprehensibly of the legislation, require 4,500 words of text in the Fedfr^^ 
Registenfox local district administrators to plow through. i . * ' \* $ 
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opportunities, ttiS question of their cumulative effects must be care- 
fully weighed. State and local governments, annually ^require up- 
wards of two million person hours to fill out all Federal reporting 
forms* One result is a serious diversion of resources as State and 
local agencies develop special ^amniis&ative camrttrfesi-wtir- 
the Federal bureaucracy. On the Federal §ide, the result is almost 
certainly inconsistency, duplication, and reduced effectiveness. 

In addition to diverting resources, the proliferation of programs 
has led to erratic policies. A number of Federal programs generate 
conflicting signals for local and State program administrators. For 
example, the combined force of the fiscal controls in the Title I 
regulations and legislation strongly encourages schools to pull stu- 
dents out of their regular classrooms for Title I instruction. Bilin- 
gual Classes are also separate from monolingual classes. Not only 
do these practices raise serious worries about the ill effects of track- 
ing, segregation, and limited communication between special and 
regular teachers, they 'are also the opposite of the strategy man- 
dated for handicapped children. The handicapped are to be educated 
in the*"least restrictive environment" appropriate, which means 
the regular classroom wherever possible.** 
, «* 

New Knowledge 

Not only are the conditions addressed by federal programs chang- 
ing, but our knowledge about education is growing. Recent research 
findings may be discouraging for anyone who hopes for quick and 

- *• %See Committee on Education. and Labor, U.S House of Representatives, 95th 
Congress A Report on th\> Education Amendments of 1978, Hi?. 15 (Washington, 
D.C.; Government Printing Office, 1978), p. 138. Although the 1978 Amendmente 

" contain F vanety of procedures for reducing burden, paperwork behaves like 
crabgrass-without constant attention it proliferates uncontrollably. Paperwork 
commissions and burden reduction reports proliferate with similar speed 

**Arl even more gloomy way of viewing the local results of program proliferation 
is to argue that services suffer when there are unclear lines of authority and re- 
„ 'sponsibility in dealing with intractable educational problems..As long as multiple 
programs might serve a particular child, according to this agrument, no one bears 
the full burden o} addressing the child's multiple needs. This line of argument 
suggests that program proliferation may be all the more counterproductive, but also 
• that reform proposals may draw opposition from some educators who fear morte 
clearly defined obligations. Vested interest in maintaining the status quo is not 
confined to local districts, of course— Washington-based lobbies have proliferated in 
direct correlation with program proliferation. Salaries and"status often depend upon 
the identity of. separate legislation rather than on the effectiveness of the program. 
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# easy results from Federal grants, but they also suggest some pro- 
ductive approaches. 

On the negative side, it is increasingly clear that administra- 
tively simple changes'are essentially unrelated to student progress. 
Merely decreasing class size by a few students, mandating the in- 
troduction of a new-curriculum, or hiring teachers with certain cre- 
dentials will' not guarantee improved achievement. Despite these 
"findings, simple changes in school iftjjuts continue to be the most 
visible and widely used yardstick in reports on the accomplishments 
of Federal programs. 

On the positive side, no 'matter what the material, it is clear from 
abundant data that the time spent on learning is highly related to 
achievement. The simple but powerful research conclusion is that 
children are more likely to l^rn things if they spend more time 
focusing on them* Yet studies of Title I programs suggest that 
participants who are pulled out of the regular classroom program 
to receive ^compensatory services do not spend more time in basic- 
skills instruction than their non-participating classmates do. In- 
deed, a very substantial percentage of students actually are pulled 
out of regular reading programs to obtain compensatory reading 
instruction — thusjdestroying both a posible gain in instructional 
time and the continuily of instruction that would exist if regular 
teachers had responsibility for teaching reading. 

Research has yielded information about whole schools as well as 
about children and classrooms. In fact, several studies of unusually 
effective. school programs converge in stressing the importance of 
commitment and capacity at the school building level. Critical ele- 
ments in program success seem to be/ school characteristics such as 
strong leadership from the principal; high expectations for students; 
clear goatfs shared by the staff, students, and parents; and the at- 
mosphere of the school (including student/teacher rapport-and ex- 



/ 



* Recent research pointing to amount of instructional time as one of the more 
critical in-school factors determining student learning include. David Wiley and, 
AnWgret Harnischfeger, "Explosion of a Myth. Quality of Schooling and Exposure 
to Instruction, Major Educational Vehide&lfducational Researcher 3 (1974). 7- 
12; Benjamin S Bloom, Characteristics and School Learning (New York. McGraw- 
Hill, 1976); and Carolyn Dirkham and Ann Lieberman (edsJ^Time to Learn (Wash- 
ington, D.C.: NIE, 1980). 
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change of ideas among staff) * There also is evidence that new pro- 
grams can take hold and succeed when, most importantly, there is 
commitment from lqpal program staff and parents. These findings 
strongly suggest that the Federal government should try to help 
schools help themselves — to.apply their resources in a more con- 
certed and coordinated fashioh to improve the instructional pro- 
gram as a whole. This approach contrasts sharply with the current 
Federal policies of top-down specification of program dimensions 
and of using fiscal controls to isolate Fetieral dollars and programs 
from the regular school program. 

n " . • 

Future Policy Directions 

y The foregoing arguments suggest an urgent need for rethinking 
the Federal program structure in elementary and secondary edu- 
cation. Federal policies should gain the flexibility to address current 
and future educational problems; they should build on State initi- 
atives for educational impr6vement; they should reduce the tangle 
of special -purpose requirements facing local schools^ and they 
should enable schools to implement coordinated programs planned 
around children's needs. Adopting such policies would not require 
a change in Federal purposes. Indeed, it would promote ^heir 
achievement by^changing accountability provisions from bookkeep- 
ing exercises to one based on educational criteria. 

In our view these nejv policies cannot be effective 1 if they are 
introduced piecemeal. Merely tinkering wijh one or two program 
provisions in a cumbersome categorical structure cannot do much 
to increase the effectiveness of Federal action in education. Conse- 
quently, this section will suggest. t\vo broad strategies for wide- 
ranging redesign of the programs: (1) cross-cutting reforms which 
"clean up" the present structure, and (2) a strategy for reform 
through enhanced coordination at the local school-building level. 

An approach not suggested here is that of providing general aid 
m- 

* See John I. Goodlad, "Can Our Schools Gfet Better?" Phi Delta Kappan, 5 (1979), 
342-47; Technical Summary: A Study of Compensatory Reading Programs (Wash- 
ington, D C : U.S Office of Education, 1976); Ronald Edmonds, "Some Schools Work 
andfMore Can," Social Policy, March/April 1979, pp. ^-32; George Weber, "Inner 
*City Children Can Be Taught To Read: Four Successful Schools," Occasional Paper 
No. 18, Council for Basic Education, 1971; Richard Williams, "A Political Perspec- 
tive on Staff Development," teachers College Record, 80, 95-106; Wilbur Broo- 
kover and Lawrence Legotte, Changes in School Characteristics as Co-incident with 
Cha/iges in School Achievement (East Lansing, College of Urban Development, Mich- 
igan State University, 1977b). 
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to education from the Federal government. This strategy would 
break down the divisions among.programs at the Federal level and 
cut the strings now attached to State and local uses of Federal aid 
to education. The great disadvantage of this approach is that, by 
eliminating accountability requirements, it sacrifices the Federal 
purpose of ensuring equal access to education for peedy youngsters. 
Moreover, general aid, would not activelyvpromote educational im- 
provement.^ believe that aid specifically directed to educational 
a<*ess*and improvement makes more effective use of Federal dol- 
lars. 

"Cleaning Up" the Present Program Structure 

One" viable reform strategy would be to make a number of broad 
changes across programs and policies to update and simplify the 
existing program structure. Funding formulas would be redesigned 
and some programs eliminated in order to bring ]feder;al priorities 
up to date. A fe,w new program initiatives might be deemed appro- 
priate, but the major emphasis would be on clearing away the clut- 
ter of overlapfjing and conflicting program provisions. In addition, 
such a relform strategy would enlist the Stages as active partners in 
Federal programs. The following discussion presents seven ele- 
ments of this strategy: 

1. Redirecting funds to real needs. Killing a program is almost 
prohibitively difficult politically^ since every program has its 
staunch defenders, ^Nevertheless, an economy-minded Con- 
gress must be Willing to save some of the funds now expended 
f on programs like Impact Aid or the Vocational Education 
basic grant provision, which have outlived some of their orig^ 
inal purposes. These and other funding formulas might be 
chafed to concentrate more tightly on cases of real need by 
increasing the allocations selectively, by removing anomalies 
that treat the same'Wds differently when they occur in dif- 
» ferent districts or States, or by cutting the funding that goes 
to places that no longer need it badly* 

* An example of this strategy to improve the targeting of Federal funds is the 
new Title I "concentratior/ provision adopted in the 19M ESEA Amendments. 
This, provision redirects Federal compensatory education fuflds to those communities 
with large numbers of poor children (i.e., cities) or high proportions of such children 
'(M^'poor rural areas). Although the Congress rejected another proposal to redirect 
" Impact Aid program fund* to those places with the heaviest Federally imposed bur- 
den, the appropriations committees have recently shown renewed interest in such 
a proposal. 

* » 

V. 

too - 
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2. New initiatives. While attempting to limiUor phase out ob- 
soletefiinding programs, the Federal' government might* un- 
dgjrtatcea few new programs to fill the gaps left by the hap- 
nazard evolution, of Federal policy. For example, current 
programs do not seem to meet the many problems for high 
schools: making sure that students have already mastered 
basic skills, imparting more complex cognitive skills, easing 
the transition from school to work, and opening postsecgndary 
opportunities * 

3. Reducing inconsistencies in Federal laws and regulations. In- 
consistencies between different but functionally related pro- 
grams are particularly irksome £o State and local education 
agencies and frequently contribute to confusion or cynicism 
about Federal objectives. One example, already discussed 
here, is the confusion that results between the Title I regu- 
lations that encourage special instruction in "pull-out" set- 
tings outside regular classes and the Education of the Hand- 
icapped Act that calls for instruction in "the least restrictive 
setting'* (i.e., the regular classroom when possible). 

To filter out these conflicting signals, Federal policymakers 
would have,to make sbme fundamental decisions about what 
practices to encourage, what populations to serve, and what 
x local conditions to recognize. At present, such decisions come 
up. piecemeal when each separate program is reauthorized, 
\ witfr the result that consistency across programs is seldom 
• * considered. ' 

4. Eliminating excessive categorization. Another way of simpli- 
fying the Federa^prograrq, structure would be to break down 
some of the divisions between programs, regrouping the small- 
est categorical programs into broader initiatives. Without al- 
tering the large programs for special-need pupils, the govern- 
ment could consolidate or terminate the small- programs that 

. support specialized priorities such* as law-related, consumer, 
correction, health, environmental, or metric education, to 
name but a few. If support for such programs is still needed, 
it could be offered in broader categories, perhaps 'subject to 



* The growing national concern over youth unemployrpent gave rise to the Carter 
administration's proposed "Youth Initiative/' « 
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an annual determination of specific priorities * Steps are 
already underway to standardize the administrative require- 
ments for these and other small programs so that grantees 
will face a uniform, coherent set of forms and reporting re- 
quirements. 

5. Tighten the relationship of research, development, and dissem- 
ination with service programs. Several agencies that have 
joined the* Department of Education have carried out R&D— 
the National Institute of Education, the Office of Education, 
and the National Center for Education Statistics all take 
large 'R&D roles— but only with sporadic efforts at coordina- 
tion. A serious problem is that R&D or dissemination activ- 
ities are not systematically aligned with large-scale service 
programs. Putting the results of R&D into practice is a chal- 
lenge under any circihnstances, and the organizational dis- 
tance* between developmental and service programs com- 
pound's fhe difficulties. For . instance, no administrative 
channels have been specifically set up to redesign Title I on 
the basis of what is learned from NIE programs, the new 
ESEA Title II (Basic Skills Improvement), or'Follow Through. 
If such channels were created, findings from research, dem- 
onstrations, and evaluations could be incorporated into Fed- 
eral regulations, guidelines, and technical assistance. 

6. Coordinating Federal and State Programs. With the enact- 
ment of more and more special educational programs and pro- 
visions at the State level, the States and localities face in- 
creasing problems of sorting out the inconsistent or 
counterproductive demands of overlapping programs and pol- 
icies. One example discussed above is the current difficulty 
over spending Title I funds on students who have failed State- 
wide tests and for whom remedial work is therefore required 
by State law. Programs for the handicapped and bilingual 

, education provide other examples. Federal laws could work 
better if they were designed with the expectation that many 
State laws will~echo Federal objectives, father than the 
"worst-case" expectation now reflected: that State laws sim- 
ply provide a basic program that can only be supplemented 



* Dupog the 1978 reauthorization, proposal for consolidating the small pro- 
grams were seriously considered. These proposals were ultimately rejected because 
many of the smaller programs represented "pet" initiatives of particular Members 
of Congress. 
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for special-need students through special and restrictive Fed- 
eral requirements. 
7. Enlarging the States' role. Building on 'the.\States' growing 
administrative capabilities and their adoption of many Fed- 
eral aims, most programs could rely more heavily on State 
agencies. The 1978 ESEA Amendments have- already ex- 
panded- the State role in several functions, including moni- 
toring and enforcing local compliance with Federal require- 
ments. New provisions of Title IV and Title V mandate 
comprehensive State plans for coordinating all training of 
teachers and administrators. If they also choose to do State- 
wide planning for basic skills programs, States can receive 

• special developmental) grants under the Basic Skills Improve- 
ment title. Although these are reasonable first steps, the Fed- S 
eral law does not allow acknowledgment of more or less ef- 
fective State plans — waivers of certain categorical 

* requirements, for example, might be a reward for a well-con- r 
structed State plan for teacher training or for basic skills. In 
the future, other provisions within and across programs 

* might increase the States' responsibilities for planning, mon- 
itoring and enforcement, and technical assistance. Wherever 
possible, these provisions should encompass several Federal 
programs so that the Sftatp can address complex problems 
without having to concentrate on one Federal aid category at 
a time. 

Another way of recognizing*the initiatives of many States 

• that share Federal goals would be to provide more funds on 
a matching basis. If a State legislature enacted a program for 
the disadvantaged, those of limited English proficiency, or 
another special-need group, it might recieive a special match- 
ing allocation of Federal funds. This approach would permit 
differential treatment the States, rewarding those States 
that are going beyond minimal compliance with Federal re- 
quirements and are themselves willing to support programs 
that address special educational needs. 

Local Program Coordination 

A second broad strategy for reform would be to combine existing 
programs in a different way, centering the consolidation at the local 
school level and providing new mechanisms for accountability. The 
central idea would be to let schools 'use their Federal and State 
categorical funds without regard to traditional fiscal controls — as 
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long as they could demonstrate thaC they were meeting the purposes 
for which Federal funds were appropriated. 

This approach would retain the targeted nature of Federal funds 
to the State, local agencies, and schools where -there are high con- 
centrations* of needy youngsters. In addition, the Federal govern- 
ment would continue to insist that the special needs of students be 
given special attention— however, the particular nature of that at- 
tention would be less closely specified from' the^Federal level. That 
is, the Federal government would no longer require that separate 
programs within the school should address the needs of the disad- 
vantaged, those of limited English proficiency, and so on. Instead 
the schools, would be held responsible for defining each child's ed- 
ucational needs and devising ways to meet those needs as part of 
a coherent, building-widfe educational strategy. 

This would mean a shift to different accountability mechanisms 
which would focus on the way a school plans its programs, what 
services are delivered, or what the results are— as opposed^o the 
current mechanisms whicli primarily aim<^nsure the distinctness 
of school programs for each Federally defined purpose. As a result,' 
specific Federal purposes would be less closely reflected in the way 
programs are organized Within the school buildings. The point of 
the new accountability mechanisms would be reflected throughout 
the entire school in actual instructidhal services and outcomes. 

We will outline five alternative accountability mechanisms. Any 
of them could permit this' strategy of building-level coordination to* 
be implemented in stages, with the Federal government loosening 
fiscal controls at the building level in those States and localities 
that demonstrate compliance with Federal educational require- 
ments. 

(1) Fiscal standards. Accountability based on fiscal standards 
would use information about loc^l spending but, unlike the 
current fiscal controls, would not track each program's Fed- 
eral dollars to determine thjat they are going to the "right" 
students. Instead, the Federal government. would be con^ 
cerned with the total number of dollars available at the 
school-building level to serve the particular mix of students 
in the building. For the average compensatory student, for 
example, the Federal standard might be set at 1.4 times the 
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average per pupil expenditure in a district— which is essen- 
tially the level called for in the Title I legislation* Each 
sohool building, held accountable for spending, that much on 
the average for its identified special-need students, could use 
any combination of Federal, State, and local funds to serve 
the students. This approach would allow building adminis- 
trators the freedom to design appropriate programs to meet 
the particular needs of the students. Like the existing fiscal 
controls, however, this approach only asks that .the level of 
funds be met — it does not directly address whether the serv- 
ices are appropriate. 
(2) Local program development requirements. A second approach 
to accountability would be to stipulate procedures for schools 
to use in developing their education programs. These pro- 
cedures would be designed to ensure the appropriateness of 
services and the involvement of school personnel and parents 
in planning. y ^ 

At the school-building lev£l, a comprehensive education 
plan developed by school personnel together with parents 
could address the needs of special categories of students (Ti- 
tle I eligible, handicapped, and bilingual) but would not con- 
strain the school program to segregatory strategies such as 
pull-outs or completely separate bilingual classes. The new 
Title I statute permits substituting a staff-developed school- 
wide educational plan fQr existing requirements in schools 
with large low-income populations, and such a plan could be 
extended to other schools and programs. This approach could 
provide valuable continuity within ai\i across Federal pro- 
grams and would give, the whole staff a stronger sense of 
responsibility for the school's educational programs. It 
would spread the responsibility for Federally supported serv- 
. ices beyond the extra teachers whose salary is paid by special 
programs, to the.entire Instructional staff. If the plan was 
developed in conjunction with pare/its, it would also serv.e as 
a local accountability mechanism and would inform parents 



* This approach is similar to the pupil-weighting systems a number of States have 
adopted in recent reform of their school finance legislation. See Jack Leppert, et al., 
"Pupil Weighting Programs in School Finance Reform," in School Finance Reform. 
A Legislator's Handbook, ed John J Callahan and William H. Wilken (Washington, 
D.C.: National Conference of State Legislatures; 1976). 
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about the goals and progress of the school.*' 
.(3) individualized education prograras. IEPs could extend the 
planning processMown to the individual child. The Educa- 
tion For All Handicapped Act breaks new ground in thisnrea 
by requiring such plans for all affected students and allowing 
« for appeals when parents feel a plan is unacceptable. Thjs 
type of planning- draws attentiqn to the instructional needs 
and capabilities of individual children while holding the 
schools accountable for providing the required instructional 
services. More ne.eds to be learned about how to implement 
these plans, especially about * designing instructional^ 
meaningful programs and holding down the paperwork bur- _ 
den. Building on experience with the handicapped, the use 
ofiEPs for all special -nee 4 populations,' or indeed for all chil- 
dren*, may become possible. A great advantage would be that 
- children would no longer be labeled to fit into one of the 

• Federal categorical classifications but would receive that 
mix of instructional services best suited to their individual 
needs and talents. 

(4) Service requirements. Provisions specifying the kinds of serv ; 
ices^llat schools must provide to certain kinds of children 
would go much further toward making the recipients of fund- 
ing accountable for what they deliver to children. Such re- 
quirements might cover time on task (for example, children 
with reading problems would^have to' spend some minimum 
amounts extra time per week on reading lessons), pupil/ 
teacher ratios, or the provision of workbooks to parents. This 
would be a direct way of vising new "knowledge about the 
services that contribute to learning. Still, even if. we knew 
| a great deal about what services' to specify, Federal specifi- 
cations would raise serious questions. First, the tradition of 
local and State control over curriculum would be gravely 
threatened." Second, inflexible specifications from the Fed- 
eral level "would represent the kind of "top-down" reform 
strategy that research is showing to be ineffectual. An al- , 
ternative to Federal specification of service requirements is 
to employ ,fhe services specified in IEPs as the basis for the 
accountability structure. Here, the IEP would be developed 

* Such an approach would be similar, to the school site councils functioning as 
part of the California "School Improvement" legislation. See Manual qf Require* 
ments for Schools Funded Through the Consolidated Applic6tidn (Sacramento, Ca.: 
California State Department of Education, 1979). 
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according to a specified set of processes and the school would 
be held qgcountable for delivering the 'services spelled out in' 
theJEP. 

f (5) Olifcbme requirements. An eventual step might be to move 
t to student outcome standards, such as minimum achieve- 
• ment levels, to determine whether Federal objectives are 
being met. This approach has an appealing directness since 
the rationale for educational programs, after all, is educa- 
tional llenefit. Educators have valid c6ncerns as td the ability 
to develop a sufficiently comprehensive set of outcome meas- 
ures. These criticisms mean that we should go slowly in us- 
ing this approach, 0 but not that it should be rejected alto- 
gether. In bilingual education, for instance, outcome 
standards' develogedyin 1978 may " help' tighten the pro- 
gram's focus on students who need services. Students have 
always been officially expected to leave transitional bilin- 
gual classes when they become competent to deal with the 
curriculum in English, but in practice such students have 
tended to Yemain in bilingual programs* The ESEA-1978 
Amendments now require testing students every two' years 
to determine if their performance requires retention in tran- 
sitional bilingual Masses. ' 

The use of IEPs might go a long way toward reconciling 
local differences. with, mandated Federal standards. IEPs 
could indicate outcome standards that are reasonable ajid * 
achievable given available instructional approaches. Prog- 
ress toward meeting these goals could be monitored and, if 
necessary, changes in the instructional program could be 
made if progress was too slow. 

Discussion ^ 

This paper has argued that the present structure of Federal pro- m 
grams for elementary and secondary education is increasingly un- 
wieldy and does too little to advance the goals of access and quality. 
We have also outlined two broad directions for reform. Of the two, 
we believe that the second, which more directly pursues program 
coordination at the local school level, offers the more promising 
foundation for educational improvement. Funds should continue to 

♦See Evaluation of the Impact of ESEA Title VII Spanish/English bilingual Ed- 
ucation Program. Overview of Study and Findings (Palo Alto, Calif.: American In- 
stitutes for Research, 1979) j 
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* be targeted to the most needy districts and schools, but within the 
schcfols the nature of Federal involvement should change. 

Many problems of the current Federal role stem from the policies 
that maintain Federal programs at the sc^ooMbuilding level as fis- 
cally and, thertejw, programmatically distinct from the regular in- 
structional program. These policies increase paperwork, fragment 
the schools staff, anO encourage the educationally undesirable 
practice of segregating students with special needs into special 
classes, reducing the accountability of the school as a whole to needy 
students. Moreover, the fiscal requirements often operate as disin- 
centives for the very State and local initiatives that Federal poli- 
cymakers want to encourage. The issues of coordination among cat- 
egorical programs, which are already difficult, seem likelyfto grow 
worse as new programs are added and Existing ones expand. 

Implementing a new approa<;h to 'Federal aid will be far from 
simple. Some combination or streamlining of programs could be a 
sensible policy for change since the proliferation of simitar and over- 
lapping categorical programs from Federal and State sources has 
created a number of educational problems. If the services now 
within "different programs are to .be, combined, however, strong 
acountabinty mechanisms must be devised. Special program funds 
Should noPdisappear into the schools until there are plans at the 
level of the building and perhaps even the level of th£ individual 
child for meeting educational needs. In fact, schoolwide plans might 
be developed by aggregating the requirements of individual plans. 
Su<?h planning, however, is not easy > and Federal policymakers 
must be careful that new requirements can work toj^rbmote 
thoughtful and responsive planning— not simply to multiply the 
schools' procedural headaches. 

x In summary, -then, we advocate some continuity and some change 
in the Federal role in elementary and secondary education: 

• Continuity in broad Federal jurposes is essential. The na- 
tional commitent to educational equity and quality is not out- 
dated and should be maintained. 

• Federal programs should be changed so that Federal aid will 
address these purposes more effectively*. Problems with the 
current structure include a lack of flexibility, too little rec- 
ognition of the State role, the proliferation of programs and 
mandates, and not enough incentive or opportunity for local 

4 program coordination. 

• Selective changes, eliminating the program provisions «that 
conflict with other programs or that discourage State and local 
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initiatives, could fee accomplished either through a, set of re- 
visions in current programs 'or through the adoption of a 
school-based approacH that would introduce tiew accountabil- 
ity mechanisms^. 

A school-based approach to program coordination would main- 
tain the targeting of funds on schools' needs and, within 
schools, promote the planning of sound instructional programs 
to address children's needs. 
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The preceding papers in this book have focused onHhe federal role in what 1 
could be called the formal educational system. But as Christopher Dede „ 
reminds us in the following selection, education is more than schooling— 
and in both its broader and more narrow sense f the educational enterprise 
confronts a technological, demographic and t financial revolution during the 
♦ last part of the century. K ^ 
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THE NEED FOR A NEW FEDERAL 
"ROLE IN THE 1980s 



In the, past decade, the federal role in education has been defined 
in increasingly narrow ways. The 1960s were a time of broad federal 
expansion into new sectors of educational policy-setting, curriculurfi 
design, regulation, and funding. However, the high cost and unclear 
benefits of these increased responsibilities coupled with perceived 
meddling into state and local perspectives have gradually created 
widespread resistance to extensive federal involvement. As a result, 
especially in the last few years, continual pressure toward reducing 
federal activity has led decisionmakers — both inside and outside the 
national government — to picture the federal role in as constrained 
a manner as possible. 

Mitch can be said for the importance of balancing the educational 
roles of the local, state*, and federal governments and for the need 
to leave decision-making to the citizen, excepffor the minimum 
essential societal involve ment. By li miting the federal role, indi- 
vidual, community, and states rights are preserved; the need for 
increased federal taxes is diminished; and the constitutional legit- 
imacy of federal actions is not brought into question. Given this 
combination of factors, a federal policymaker, finds it increasingly 
attractive to avoid bureaucratic tangles, higher budgetary needs, 
and increased responsibilities by refusing to deal with emerging 
educational issues under the guise of preserving a limited federal 
role. 

* Christopher Dede is Associate Professor, University of Houston at Clear I^aite. 
He is a former Education Policy Fellow of the Institute for Educational Leadership. 
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The fashionability of abdicating federal-responsibility has reached 
such a height in Washington that I recentl^neard / high level 
federal decisionmaker at a public meeting state that, "long-range 
planning must be the sole responsibility of state and local govern- 
ments, since the Constitution does not specifically mandate federal 
involvement in this area." No one in the room voiced an objection; 
perhaps tl\ey felt that the massive difficulties posed by such a stance 
were better, on balance, than the specter of nationally mandated, 
district-specific, comprehensive te>n year plans for improving edu- 
cational practice. However, I sensed the baby sliding down th6 drain 
along with the bathwater and found myself wondering if some in- 
termediate position on long-range planning was not possible. Some- 
how, if the federafrole is constrained without careful consideration 
of what each level of government is best equipped to do, the prob- 
lems which are passed on to the states and localities m^v well be 
ihose which are the most difficult, expensive, and controversial, 
c >ather than those most appropriate. 

In the next decade, what should be the relative roles of the citizen; 
community; and local, state, and federal governments in 'educa- 
tional decision-making? Asking a normative question such as this 
may seem hopelessly naive when, in reality, roles are most fre- 
quently defined by political clout, expediency, or historical prece- 
dent. However, with the Department Status of education in % qu6s- 
tion, '.opportunities for changing the status quo apse which are 
usually not possible. A new organizational structure offers a chance 
to make discontinuous changes in purpose and process. Further, the 
essential institutional status of education will likely be very low if 
federal decisionmakers are intent on dumping every responsibility 
tbat can reasonably be jettisoned. Therefore, for reasons of both 
substance and legitimacy, an examination 6f the optimum mini- 
mum federal role irr education seems indicated. 

At present, the generally accepted definition of the federal, edu- 
cational role is: — : 
Major Goals 

(1) promotion of equal access 

(2) enhancement of equal achievement - ^ 

Minor Goats ♦ s 

-(1) research toward new directions 

(2) assessment ^ 

(3) "dissemination 
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Few would question the need for some federal involvement in these 
areas, given the complexity of the issues involved, the enormous 
costs of change, and the social benefits to be gained by progress 
toward thes$ goals. Is this a sufficient federal role for the next de- 
cade? , 

One method for determining whether these present roles consti- 
tute the minimum necessary future federal involvement in educa- 
tion is to examine likely coming challenges and opportunities for 
our society. A case can be made #iat purely internal problems in, 
education can often best be handled by a combination of individual, 
local, and state initiatives; but external problems arising from 
changes in education's context usually are so systemically inter- 
linked to .national and international issues that federal help is 
needed to resolve them. (One historical example is the launching of 
Sputnik by the USSR and the passage of the National Defense Ed- 
* ucation Act in response). Are Similar crises likely to occur in the 
1980s that will need national level guidance and funding, and what 
new federal role in educatipn might these involve? 

The Future Context for Education t t 1 
In the next ten years, what m^jor social developnients\are likely 
- # to occur, and how may these affect human services such\as educa- 
tion? The forecasts following are speculative (as is any Statement 
about the future), but constitute a reasonable spectrum of probable' 
predictions for the decade. m 

'Economics *^ * ■ 

The 1980s will be*a time of major economic instability and un- 
certainty as chaotic a period as has existed since the 1930s. -The 
first, portion of the decade will likely cycl<? among periods of low 
growth with very high inflation, stagnation with high inflation^ and 
recessiQn with moderate inflation. This period will probably be suc- 
ceeded by: 

. either 

massive capital investment, with emerging successes in technology 
and technocracy beginning to lay t\e foundations of new prosperity, 

i or 

the' relative impotence of technology "and technocracy to solve cur- 
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rent crises, followed by fiscal collapse to some type of economic ca- 
tastrophe (such as a Second Depression or a "Weimar Germany" 
scenario brought or^by hyperinflation). 

On the domestic level, pressure will increase for protection of 
American jobs by limiting foreign imports, even at the cost of forc- 
ing consumers to buy higher priced goods. Long-term, this may 
strengthen the .eroding American industrial base and provide 
needed capital for investment. Short-term, protectionism will con- 
tribute to* the inflationary spiral, and may have serious interna- 
tional repercussions as pther countries take similar steps in re- 
sponse. 

Globally, economic interdependence has become so profound that 
small scale disruptions in a minor country may culminate in grave 
worldwide economic-difficulties. Oil supplying nations are one ob- 
vious example; less well known is the potential impact of defaults g 
on indebtedness by countries such as Brazil, Ecuador, or Turkey. 
(Brazil has accumulated such a large debt— primarily to U.S. 
baftks— that two-thirds of its .total exports* profits go to pay interest 
costsK A national or even global economic depression could be trig- 
gered should any'of these countries suddenly repudiate th^ir obli- , 
gations. 

No obvious short-term solutions are available to control these 
potential sources of economic instability or to limit the negative 
consequences should a crisis develop. Thus, the spectrum of poten- 
tial economic futures for the U.S. in the 1980s isT^latively broad, 
ranging from a slow reemergence into the prosperity of the 1960s 
to a sudden collapse into economic catastrophe. How may such a 
variable and hazardous economic Outlook affecl the human service 
areas? 

* Education, health, government, and the other labor-intensive 
servrce industries are likely to experience grave financial difficul- 
ties in the next decade. Certainly, a severe downturn in the national 
economy would adversely affect budgets in these areas; less obvious 
are the negative effects that a long period of high inflation would 
have. Considering the iitfpact of inflation on education in some de- 
tail can illustrate how a number of quantitative fiscal changes may 
interact to cause a profound qualitative .change. 

Part of inflation's potential for grave damage occurs because cit- 
izens seem to be approaching the maximum, percentage of their 
income that they are willing to spend for education (currently a 
little less than 9% of the Gross National Product). The aging of the 
population; the dwindling proportion of taxpayers with children in 
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the schools, and competition from the recreation, transportation, 
housing, food, and health sectors for .the consumer dollar all are 
eroding potential funding for education. Developments such as the 
passage of "Proposition 2 1 A" in Massachusetts indicate that the 
trend toward more* funds for education may be starting to reverse. 
% One of the reasons why the price of educational services has con- - 
tinuously risen is that? in periods of inflation, costs in labor-inten- 
sive industries rise Taster than cos^sTn capital-intensive industries 
For example, from 1965-75, the Consumer Price Index rosi 69%, 
but' educational costs rose 155%. Much of this can be attributed to 
salaries rising faster than capital costs. The continuou^improve- 
ment of machines in efficiency stands in sharp contra#\> recent 
^ow rates of increase in human productivity jand is a key factor in 
this disparity. 

At some point, the rapidly v rising costs of labor-intensive indus- 
tries such as education will bump up against revenue ceilings. Since 
education is a public sector activity, extra costs cannot easily be 
passed on to consumers, but must be met from tax revenues (or 
deficit financing). Thus,^ the result of prolonged inflation is to create 
increasingly bloody competition among the human service indus- 
tries {of ever searcer resources. Sooner or later, taxpayers are likely 
to/febel (as indicated above, this point may be fast approaching) 
tiie result^ill be that education will become progressively less able 
ft^Jteep)pace with inflation, and losses will mount each year. 

Forany sector of the economy, even small yearly reductions in 
budget -cumulate to a major % dr&n in fiscal resources fairly quickly. 
At present, inflationary losses for many, educational agents are run- 
ning at least 14% per year, but revenues are growing at only around 
7% per year: about a 7% net debil In ten years, an average 7% loss 
per year will leave* education with one-half the revenues (in real 
/terms) it now has. — "* 

Further, given the general economic woes society will experience 
from high inflation, education will not have a strong clajm on social 
priorities in terms of extra funding. Creating a favorable business 
climate, reducing stress on the poor, minimizing government spend- 
ing and coping with international tensiQns will take priority. Thus, 
even a high employment economic climate may well pose severe 
problems for education if inflation stays high; recession or. depres- 
sion would create even more severfc difficulties. 
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Technology 

The availability of inexpensive, powerful miniature computers 
will cause a passive shift in occupational roles over the next ten 
years. Since capital-intensive/ndustries have a competitive advan- 
tage dver labor-intensive sectors during inflationary periods, rote 
tasks will gradually become automated (especially in areas — such 
as information processing — in which no manipulative functions are 
required). Occupational demand will cerjter on skills <ff flexibility, 
creativity, and decision-making given incomplete information (all 
of which machines are not well adapted to do). . 
. New developments in instructional technology will offer, for cer- 
tain subjects, cost-effective alternatives to traditional teaching 
methods. Microcomputer and videodisk hardware will be readily 
affordable; limited availability of quality software will become the 
major restriction on use. Corporations will increasingly utilize these 
instructional systems to reduce industrial training costs; middle 
and upper income families will use these technologies for enrich- 
ment of personal time and enhancement of learning. 

Resistance by the Human service industries to the substitution of 
. technology for hufhan workers is likely to be profound. Faced with 
a difficult economic situation* educators will lobby strongly against 
replacing teachers *with machines. The major impact on learning 
may come in non-school settings such -as the home and workplace. 

A non-formal, geographically dispersed, capital-intensive system 
of education may conceivably emerge, as industries retrain their 
work force for job-roles redefined by microprocessors/Corporations 
are already on the forefront of using technology for teaching pur- 
poses because its efficiency and reduced staffing expenses create 
very high economic incentives. While the difficulties in evolving a 
whole new model of instruction, evaluation, and certification are 
substantial, the motivation for such innovation is now present. 
(Books did not suddenly become central when the printing press 
was developed; they were first widely used when an economic in-* 
centive appeared.) 

Such a non-formal instructional technology system, once estab- 
lished for adult retraining, might quickly expand its influence be- 
cause of^easy add-on Capabilities. For example, parents who could 
afford to do so would supplement their children's schooling using 
system software packages, and eventually might loBoy to substitute 
these cheaper methods for the training portion of K-J2 education. 
Sucli a shift might focus primarily on the "Three skills taught 
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in the element Ary grades or, -perhaps more likely, might be directed 
toward vocational training and computer expertise for secondary 
level students. Within fifteen years, through such expansipns, a 
capital-intensive system might rival the labor-intensive system in 
importance. The unanswered equity and practice questions of such 
a new educational model are numerous and troubling. 

Demographics * 

The "baby bust" generation will pose sequential problems of 
enrollment decline for elementary, secondary, and college level ed- 
ucation through the 1980s. However, an upturn in student popu- 
lation will begin in the lower elementary grades in the middle of 
the decade. 

The increasing presence of women in the work force, as well as 
greater demands for occupational education, will create needs for' 
ejtra-family socialization and supervision of children. 

Many immigrants will settle in metropolitan areas, including sifer 
nificant numbers of non-English speaking students. Spanish will 
become the dominant language in some regions of the United 
States. 

High rates of mobility will cause regional flux in student popu- 
lations. The Southern, Southwestern, and Rocky Mountain portions 
of the country will experience net population ih-migration from the 
rest of the United States. Out-migration of middle and upper class 
families to suburbs and rural areas will continue (despite gentrifi- 
cation). Minority and lower income students will increasingly be- 
come concentrated in urban school districts. The demographic struc- 
ture of the large cities may eventually resemble a "bullseye", with 
wealthy families without school age children at the heart <>f the 
~ city/surrpunded by' a ring of poor families and a second concentric 
ring of middle class suburban households. ; 

The proportion of elderly persons in the population will continue 
to rise, placing stress on income redistribution programs (such as 
social security and Medicare). Educational demand among adults 
^and the elderly will #Qw as these age cohorts increase in size. 

In general, all the human service professions will be stressed by 
these demographic .shifts. Despite the high predictability of these 
developments, feyv decisionmakers have given any thought to how 
best to respond to iragor variations in the size and needs of their 
clientele. The concept of accepting responsibility foj adult education 
in extra-school, non-formal settings (the likely m^jor area of new 
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demand) has been particularly resisted by educators. 

One emerging challenge is that the roles which formal education 
plays in different types of communities may become quite disparate 
by the 1990s. Communities with a large percentage of two-wage 
families will expect schools to provide much higher levels of super- 
vision and, socialization than areas with a predominance of one- 
income households. In urban areas, demographic concentration of 
minontv groups and immigrants (many non-English speaking) will 
create a set of educational needs quite different from those of sub- 
Urban, upper-income areas. Schools (mostly private) that convert 
quickly to capital-intensive instructional approaches will have a 
very different classroom environment than the traditional, as will 
schools which respond to pressures for a meritocratic, high-powered 
system of gifted talented education to train ap elite capable of re- 
versing America's problems. k • 

High population mobility will increase the need to ensure smooth 
transitions among the diverse environments. Moreover, the uni- 
formly high degree of socialization requisite for functioning in a 
high technology society will require some amount of national stand- 
ardization and coordination. Substantial innovation will be neces- 
sary to meet these emerging, diverging educational needs. 

Governance 

Financial pressures on citizens will intensify the existing "anti- 
taxes" movement, and some business and education groups will 
attempt to link anti-regulatory arguments to this cause. The result, 
will be a pervasive "reduce governance" stance. Conflicting pres- 
sures will come from those who push for "strong leadership" that 
can ride roughshod over inconvenient regulat&ty restitutions and 
safeguards. Representative democracy may/Chus be eroded by pres- 
sures both for localism and for unitary authority. 

Public response to emerging resources crises (e.g., water) will con- 
tinue to be directed toward programs for crash priority replenish- 
ment. These will tend to be oriented toward high technological so- 
phistication rather than conservation measures involving lifestyle 
changes. Competition among federal priorities will become ex- 
tremely ^intense, to the relative detriment of long-range investment 
strategies. 

Demands for accountability and evidence of competence will force " 
Conservative decisionmaking and the proliferation of paperwork to 
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aocument performance. These tendencies will create further prob- 
lems in institutional ability to respond to change. Gains made to- 
ward increased citizen input into decisionmaking may be reversed 
as efficiency and effectiveness decline and public antipathy to red 
tape and slow review procedures grows. 

Concern will increase about the relative economic and military 
statjis of the United States> in the world. National defense will ree- 
merge as a tpp priority area, and the performance of different social 
sectors will be adversely compared to that of their counterparts in 
other countries. A tendency toward forceful action to ensure avail- 
ability of key resources will be coupWl with a belief that U.S. af- 
fluence is more important than globat^egalitarianism. Some con- 
ventional "police actions" may occur as a new, multiple country 
Cold War evolves. As global and military tensions increase, the 
educational pendulum is likely to swing farther toward a reem- 
phasis on high quality .schooling for the intellectual elite. 

Cultural Beliefs and Values 

« 

Social instability- and change and a growing sense of lack of con- 
trol will create difficulties in coping for many people, as the tech- 
nological and bureaucratic complexity of society increases. Reliance 
on the advice of "experts" for most choices will become increas-. 
ingly necessary, but simultaneously resented. Universal socializa- 
tion of the population to the multiple, higher-order cognitive and 
affective skills required for participation in society will require ma- 
jor, expenditures of scarce resources, yet, will be essential to the 
proper functioning of a -high technology society^ 

Heightened values conflicts will occur, as multiple special inter- 
est groups d9 battle on individual ethical issu es such asflbort ion, 
individual rights ayd responsibilities, and biomedical' manipula- 
tion. Perceived incapacities of technology and technocracy. to deal 
with current crises will cause a major struggle between those who 
continue to espouse A narrowly rational, high technology-based, 
materialistic "Americatf Dream" aruTthpse who proselyti^ for a 
shift to a more*adaptivV ecological, spiritual lifestyle. Planning, 
leadership, and self-renew* will become increasingly problematic 
for institutions, as responding to crises in the "here and now" 
consumes ever greater amounts of time and energy. One risk of this 
cultural anomie at a time of economic distress and fear of other 
countries is the emergence of a charismatic dictator, who will use 
"rally around America" ideology as a ftesis for limking diversity 
and pluralism. 
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"Leadership will become very difficult in education, as multiple, 
continual crises drain resources. The strains which students expe- 
rience in their lives will make maintenance of traditional academic 
standards almost impossible. A pervasive sense of lack of control 
will cause disiUusionMent, apathy, and cynicism about the possi- 
bilities of preserving the current schooling system. Voucher systems 
and the franchises which develop in response will further compli- 
cate this situation. 

National priorities and local mandates will continually be in con- 
flict, posing grave problems for educational decisionmakers. The 
current dissensus on what the basicf content cff education should be 
will widen. In short, the existing model for formal education could 
conceivably become almost unworkable. 

The above ^roup of forecasts presents a range of changes in ed- 
ucation's context, each one reasonably probable. That all of these 
predictions would occur is unlikely; a given event might potentiate 
some developments while repressing others. (For example, an eco- 
nomic depression would make the rise of militarism in the U.S. 
more likely, while reducing the chafes of emergence of a non-for- 
mal, capital-intensive instructional svstem). 

That few of these predictions would occur is equally unlikely. 
These forecasts all stenx from powerful forces and trends in the 
present and— radical as^hey may seem today— will retrospectively 
be viewed as a cautious and conservative assessment of likely di- 
rections. One major lesson from past' attempts to predict education's 
future has been that the "surprise-free" extrapolation is the least 
likely outcome. The essence of good strategic planning is to be pre- 
pared for .the full range of eventualities, while allocating resources 
preferentially by relative probability. 

icn ui Lu£se potential aeveiopmc — , — 

Early in the 1980s, the seeds of all these trends will be present, 
but as the decade matures one of two clu3ters will probably, emerge 
as dominant. One cluster of probable futures centers around thfc 
optimistic outcome depicted in the economic section and includes: 

• successes in technology and technocracy leading to prosperity 

• rising investment in domestic industries 

• inflation slowly falling to the single digit level by the end of 
the decade 

• lower levels of government spending and influence 

• multiple international economic tensions 

• progress in deducing dependence on overseas energy supplies 

• massive job retraining 

o 
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• major use of instructional technology in workplace and home 
settings 

• widening gap between rich and poor \ 

• reliance on extremely complex technologies for the ifecessities 

of life S 
The other cluster assumes a pessimistic economic progression, 

which will potentiate: * 

• fiscal collapse to ^simultaneous high inflation and recession 

• extreme fluctuations in the world monetary situation 

• less disparity between rich and poor ^ 
* * • high levels of government influence and spending 

- • major emphasis on national defense 

• heightened value conflict in society 

" Thus, alternative likely future scenarios can be visualized within 
the general group of forecasts listed earlier. Of course, elements of 
both clusters will be evident in any plausible future, and some fac- 
tors (such as demographic change) will occur largely independent 
of other trends. -* 

Shifts in the Federal Role - 

In light of the challenges and opportunities discussed above, what 
is the optimum minimum federal role in education in the 1980s? 
Certainty, some strategies for achieving current federal goals will 
need to be altered. A brief examination of such changes may help 
to determine if this type of "fine tuning" will be a sufficient federal 
response to likely societal development. 

Work toward thieving the goals of promotion of equal access and 
enhancement of equal achievement may be affected by: - 

(U loss of educational revenues, (caused by inflation andlor reces- 
F urt her c ut s i n scho o l bu dgets a re l ik ela Uigayil y to affect 
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supplemental programs for poor and minority . students. The$e 
groups have few extra-school -resources to use in compensating for 

such losses. * . 

(2) emergence of a non-formal, capital intensive instructional sys- 
tem' Access to hardware will 'be mo*e difficult for lower income 
students. Further, software cfesign is likely to be biased toward the 
cultural background of advantaged students (who represent the, 
largest single market for manufacturers). 

(3) growing disparity among educational needs in different com- 
munities: Areas with the largest financial needs may have the 
smallest fiscal base. Moreover, teachers will tend to gravitate to- 
ward communities with greater resources and fewer problems. 
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(4) erosion of decionmakers capability to act: Maintaining the 
status quo discriminates against poor and minority populations. As 
leadership becomes increasingly difficult, ttfe momentum for eq- 
uity-enhancing innovation will diminish. Further, a shrinking re- 
source base (with concomittant entrenchment by special interest 
groups and bureaucracies) will diminish the level of marginal dis- 
cretionary funds available for innovation. 

Ttie goal of promoting quality through research toward new di- 
rections, assessment, and dissemination may become more difficult 
* to attain because of: » 

f 1) losses of educational revenues. In theory, innovation might be. 
stimulated by financial hardship, as decisionmakers rea'lize that- 
traditional models^canhot function at emerging resource levels and 
seek alternative approaches. In practice, however, retrenchment 
tends to take highly conservative directions which suppress new 
ideas even as old models become increasingly ineffective under fis- - 
cal stress. 

(2) extensive occupational retraining in extra-school settings: The 
indifference of educators to worker retraining outside of forma leer- C 
tification programs is prompting industry to undertake its own de- 
sign of a new, capital-intensive instructional model. Unless bridges 
are built so that such innovation reflects the knowledge of both 
educators and industry trailers, the resultant system is likely to be 
overly narrow and of questionable effectiveness (thus duplicating 
the mistakes educators historically made with instructional tech- 
nology), as well as diminishing healthy societal pressures for reform 
within the traditional schooling system. 

(3> new and idiosyncratic needs in individual communities. Major 
increases in the disparity of student populations will further stress 
the ab ilitX-Qf^Jteacher training inst,itutionsJ:Q-certify graduates ca- 
pable of meeting the full spectrum of educational needs. Research 
results will be less general izable, dissemination strategies will of 
necessity, become individually tailored, and the overall complexity 
of assessment will greatly increase. 

,(4^ the, rise of international tensions; Concerns about United 
States stature as a world power will increase lobbying to orient the 
curriculum toward scientific training for the gifted/talented. With 
a limited amount of both time and resources, schools will be forced 
.direct innovative activities in narrow, highly focused directions of 
'Benefit only to a small percentage of the student population. - 

An overarching problem in achieving all federal educational goal! 
will be intensified pressure to reduce government spending, with! 
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correspondingly high levels of competition among social service pro- 
grams. The temptation for federal policymakers will be to fund only 
immediate-impact, targeted programs as a method of building con- 
stituent support for educational funding by Congress. Such a strat- 
egy can only backfire eventually, as educational problems worsen 
for lack of attention to their root causes. 

Farsighted policies to address these obstacles to achieving- federal 
goals can be envisioned. For example, an assertive research, im- 
provement, modeling/ and dissemination program in educational 
technology could' demonstrate to industry the value of educators' 
expertise, promote adult education in the workplace as a priority, 
and help to ensure that software development^ reflects the cultural 
diversity of users and the needs of special populations. Would a 
series of comparable strategies for each of the areas above be a 
sufficient minimum federal response to likely developments of the 
1980s? 

While essential, such a far reaching set of strategic changes is 
unlikely to be, successful if perceived solely as "fine tuning" of 
existing priorities. Needed is an overarching new goal for federal - *• 
involvement which integrates these diverse strategies into a con- 
sistent whole and affirms the need for a transformation of the ex- 
isting educational model. This transformation would be'so broad as 
to require for its achievement a major national effort toward recon- 
ceptualizat^on and reprioritization, Only the federal government is 
large enough to initiate such a shift. (In systems theory terms, the 
boundaries of the problem are so large and its influence so sweeping 
that only intervention by the largest component of the social system 
is likely to bring about a change). / 

What would be this new federal role in education? One way of 
stating its purpose is to say that the federal education establish- 
ment would become responsible for coordinating knowledge produc- 
tion and distribution systems in society. That is, the national gov- 
ernment, as the institution best equipped to accomplish these vital 
purposes, would: 

• coordinate the process of anticipating societal needs for knowl- 
edge 

• develop in educational institutions the capacity for training 
* 'appropriate levels of human resources 

. • assess the ability of current institutional mechanisms for gen- 
erating needed knowledge, and augment this capability where 
necessary 

organize the dissemination to citizens of vital knowledge so 
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that it is fully utilized. 
Such a mandate would include expanding formal education to all 
age groups through schools, families, communities, workplace, and 
me^ia. Intrinsic would be activities as diverse as helping develop 
TV programming to respond to^a gasoline crisis and initiating long- 
rangg^siudies ot "the basics" needed by youth in the next ten years. 

)me of these activities i)ow take place at varying levels of qual- 
ityJadthin different Departments of the government,' Others, have 
been lelt^to thfc "invisible hand" of self-interest. A lack of overall 
coordination and integration, however, has resulted in many of the 
emergent problems of the 1980s. To place such coordination respon- 
sibilities under the ^umbrella" of education, rather than scattered 
inXabor, NSF, NIH, and other agencies, seems the best strategy. 
Education is the logical choice to oversee this area because the pro- 
duction of knowledge and human resources is its intrinsic -function, 
and the new role is intertwined with its current goals and responsi- 
bilities. 

Such a new goal transcends "fine tuning" to -give a simultaneous 
iflandate for educational transformation apd a carefully limited set 
of objectively measurable priorities which the federal government 
is best equipped to execute. Conceivably, the costs of implementing 
these additional responsibilities couWbe defrayed by the increased 
efficiency of coordinated efforts ancfby the benefits in societal pro- 
ductivity that ensue. In fact, when compared to the results of a 
laissez faire approach for past d f ecade, this strategy provides such 
a potential strengthening of America's v/orld economic position as 
to be justified on that basis alone. Thus, this proposed change rep- 
resents a discriminate augmentation of the minimum federal role 
in education based on cost/benefit considerations and arguments for 
-efficiency-and-effee#veness^ — — ; 



Immediate Steps %r the Department of Education 

Of course, if n^ndled with what cynics would term "typical gov- 
ernment efficiency", such a new federal role would be ill-designed, 
bogged down with red tape, wasteful of resources, fought over by 
special interest groups, and hopelessly confused within six months 
of inception. Certainly, the credibility of the Department of Edu- 
cation in immediately announcing and undertaking such a program 
would be very low, and political retaliation for encroaching on the 
perogratives of other federal Departments would surely follow. 
What then could the Department do to build both a reputation for 
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competence in this area and a public mandate for such an augmen- 
tation of responsibility? 

First, a sefiesof studies needs to be undertaken to determine and 
document the cost to America of not now coordinating: 

(1) the anticipation of societal needs for knowledge, : 

(2) » the development of human resources, 

(3) the generation & needed knowledge, and ^ 

(4) the dissemination of knowledge to citizens. 

Such studies could serve as the basis of a rationale for organizing 
the work now taking place in these individual areas. 

Second, the relative roles of individuals; corporations; educational 
' institutions; local, state, and federal governments; and other social 
agents in knowledge production and dissemination need to be de- 
lineated. In particular, the essentiality of a federal coordinating role 
must be evident if jpublic support is to be Obtained. 

Third, current federal efforts "to improve portions of the knowl- 
edge production and distribution process need to be assessed. The 
competence of government programs in this area must be docu- 
mented and their cost-effectiveness shown. 

Fourth, the utility of locating the federal coordination effort un- 
der education must be determined. This will require both an histor- 
ical examination of "the effectiveness of other Departments and a 
careful plan for action should this new goal be assigned to Educa- 
tion. 

* Finally^ a national crisis must occur to generate the necessary 
political leverage for change. Givep the likely developments for the 
1980s discussed earlier, the probability of such a crisis is over- 
whelmingly high. 

Given all these steps, the assumption of a new limited role by 
.education could take place within three years Such a delay is dan - 
gerous — given the peril of our present national situation — but prtffr" 
ably unavoidable. ^ 

This shift would not' detract from tjie primacy of current federal 
goals in education. On the contrary, improving educational equity 
and quality vrauld 6e absolutely essential to the success of this new 
role. Only if ail human resources in the populace achieve their full 
potential can knowledge production and distribution be maximized, 
and the enhancement of equity and quality would be necessary for 
such maximization ^ ' , 
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CONCLUSION J 

All of education is predicted on images of the future. Educational 
research is tailored to the future contexts in which it is to be used, 
instruction is based on a vision of the world in which today's stu- 
dents will be decisionmakers, and school budgets assume that eco- 
nomic and demographic projections will be\accurate. What does it 
mean for our daily work if the future seems) ever more indetermi- 
nate and negative developments increasingly likely? 

When people aren't certain about what's going to happen, or the 
future seemsTHreatening to them, the natural response is to retreat 
into a psychological framework in which we say, "I don't know 
what's really going to happen, but the safest thing is to assume 
that at least some things will stay the same. These perennial issues 
are the areas in which I'm going to work; it's too risky to respond 
to a mere probability". So, almost all federal effort is spent wres- 
tling with "eternal" educational issues and problems. Perennial 
concerns are crucial and should absorb perhaps 70% of our re- 
sources, but the other 30% needs to be oriented toward resolving 
the uncertain future issues outlined above. The least speculative 
stance to adopt is to acknowledge and^prepare for legitimate inde- 
terminacy. 

This paper has argued that: 

• the federal educational role has been narrowed beyond its 
minimum appropriate level * 

• opportunities to change this situation presently exist, but will 
disappear with time 

• the peril of America's future is great, and our need for societal 
■ — flexibility and productivity is very high 

• educational transformation is essential to creating this pro- 
ductivity -and-flexibility- 



c • revision of current federal educational goals is necessary, but 
insufficient without adding a new role 
• giving the limited goal of coordinating production and distri- 
bution of knowledge to the Department of Education will help 
to resolve this situation ^ 
The 1980s will be a grim period in part because America believed 
that a "context-free" education was sufficient for most citizens, 
that a high technology society could be run by a small group of 
experts and staffed by a large group of people with rudimentary 
knowledge in "the basics"! This assumption is obviously wrong; a 
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complex society requires that every citizen be as intelligent and cre- 
ative as possible. The costs to our society of not educating one per- 
son—in terjtns of crime, welfare expenditures, and foregone produc- 
tivity—are far higher than' the expenses of a good education from 
birth throughout life. For this reason, it is vital that the national 
government become active in reshaping educations relationship to 
society, thus laying the foundation for a bright future. 
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